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Silk and Cashmere Walking Suit. 


Tux dress is made of purple silk, and trimmed with folds of 
violet silk. ‘The over-skirt, basque, and basque-waist are of light 
gray cashmere; the trimming consists of lace insertion of the 
same color an inch and a quarter wide, and gray lace two inches 
wide. White straw round hat trimmed with ribbon and a spray 
of flowers. Violet silk parasol, lined with white lustring. Chem- 
isette and sleeves of tucked Swiss muslin. 


Poplin Walking Suit. ’ 

Tas walking suit consists of a dress and paletot, and is made 
of gray poplin. The trimming is composed of gray silk cord 
agrafes with tassels of the same color, and gray passementerie 
buttons. ‘Io make the paletot first join on the piece turned down 
in Supplement, Fig. 35°; then join Figs. 35* and 35° along the 
line cut across according to the corresponding letters, and join 
Figs. 37* and 37° in a similar manner (see diagrams of Figs. 35, 
35° and 374, 37°, which are reduced to one-sixteenth of full size). 
Cut of poplin and silk lining two pieces each from Figs, 354, 35> 
and 37, 37°, and cut the pocket welts from Fig. 36. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 41, No. 
XL., of the present Supple-" 
ment. Baste the material 
on the lining. sew up the 
darts in the fronts, and join 
the latter with the back ac- 
cording to the correspond- 
ing figures, having first 
sewed up the back from 5 
to 6. Run the, material 

, and lining together along 
the bottom and front, and 
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cord the neck of the paletot. Work button-holes in the right 
front, and sew corresponding buttons on the left front. Fell the 
edges of the pocket welts together along the bottom and sides, 
work button-holes as shown by the illustration, and sew the pocket 
welts on the fronts along the straight line according to the core 
responding figures. Sew buttons corresponding to the button- 
holes on the paletot, and sew the sleeves, which are trimmed as 
shown by the illustration, into the corded armholes. To drape 
the paletot fasten each point indicated by : on the point indicated 
by >, and finish with the agrafes with tassels. 





POONAH-WORK. 


NOTHER name for this kind of fancy-work is Oriental tint- 
ing, it being an art borrowed from the Chinese. It is, in 
fact, a species of theorem-painting, by which various articles of 
furniture, such as tables, screens, port-folios, etc., may be orna- 
mented very effectively even by persons who possess little knowl- 
edge of the painter's art. Flowers, fruit, butterflies, etc., may be 
copied in a very accurate manner. A piece of tracing-paper of 
a peculiar manufacture, which is sold 
at the artists’ material shops as poo- 
nah-paper, is first laid on the object 
to be copied, and all the parts that 
are of one color are marked in ont- 
line upon it with a sharp-pointed 
pencil. ‘The interior of this outline 
is then eut out, either with a sharp- 
pointed penknife or with little instru- 
ments made for such purposes, and 
to be had at the same This 
forms theorem No. 1. Another piece 





























of. tracing-paper is then laid on, and all the parts of another color 
drawn carefully on that, and cut out in the same accurate man- 
ner; and so on until-you have prepared as many theorems, or 
stencils, as you have colors in your picture, "When all ave done, 
the colors may be applied with a flat brush in the following man- 
ner. Begin with the principal theorem, and lay it flat down upon 
the article to be ornamented. Then pass the brush, charged with 
water-color or powder-paint slightly moistened with gum-water, 
carefully but firmly across the apertures, holding it in a perpen- 
dicular position. Do not paint around, but across the pattern, 
until you have obtained the proper outline. The shading is easily 
done, before you remove your pattern, by working it from the 
edges. If too much color is there, a drop of water will enable 
you to remove a little of it, and the brush itself can be avashed. 
If the groundwork is white paper, a very little paint will be all you 
want to produce the required effect. As soon as the first applica- 
tion is dry, the second pattern may he laid on in its proper place, 
and the desired color put on through the apertures in precisely 
the same way. Wherever gold or bronze is called for it can be 
applied in this way: mix a small quantity of fine bronze powder 
in a drop or two of gum-water, and paint the place with it; then, 
before itis entirely dry, rub on more 
powder with a soft rag, continuing 
to rub until it is well polished. 

The wings or bodies of brilliantly 
colored insects are sometimes orna- 
mented with touches of gold or 
bronze. The rich dark specks on 
some are produced by lamp-black 
laid on afterward with a pencil. 
Antenne of insects, as well as the 
minute and delicate streaks and 
marks, must be done with a fine 


OPLIN WALKING SvIrT. 
Popun Watkine Suit. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 35%, 35°-37*, 37°. 
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-_canael'sluale-20 sable pencil afer aii the ground- 


work of the pattern is done. 
The colors to be used are chromes for yellows ; 
orange mineral or cadmium for orange ; carmine, 
ion, or scarlet lake for reds; ultramarine 
for blue ; same with carmine for purple ; neutral 
tints for dark shades. In painting a bouquet of 
flowers in this manner a very. good effect is pro- 
duced by coloring the wings of a butterfly on 
both AA then cutting them out carefully, and 
tinting the edges also. The body of the insect 
need only be painted on one side, and the wings 
must ro so as to stand up when the body is 
gummed flat upon the paper. If this is done 
neatly, it will have a close resemblance to a natu- 
ral butterfly resting upon a flower; and if the pic- 
ture be framed in a deep frame, it will be still 


better. 
If the theorems are washed or wiped after be- 
ing used, they will answer very well to use again. 





FICKLE. 


He asked me, when the meadows 
Were waiting for the spring, 
Upon niy heart to wear his name, 
Upon my hand his ring. 

The snow upon the hill-sides 
Was not so cold as I, 

And half though I repented then. 
**No!” was my curt reply. 


He came again when roses 
Were dreaming in the bad, 

Till June should pour, to waken th 
Her sunshine like a flood. 

The roses were not sweeter 

« Than his dear words to me, 

Yet, though it made the day grow dark, 
My ‘* Yes” a ‘* No” would be. 


Ah! if my love would seek me 
This fitful autumn day, 

When all the winds are sighing 
For the summer gone away, 

I'd wear for him the brightness 
He wanted long ago! 

The winds alone can hear me, 
And they only answer, ‘“ No.” 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


—_— 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 

WILKIE COLLINS, 


author of “ The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WeEkLy from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DoLiar. 





Wn A Cut Paper Pattern of the new Louis 
XIV. Polonaise will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 607 of 
the present Number. 

San Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses; Corsets, Paniers, Children’s 
Lingerie, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





DOMESTIC LIFE. 


PEAKING of domestic life, how rarely 
one takes into consideration the whole 
complex nature of it, judging that it is an 
affair of pots and kettles, of eating and drink- 
ing, of lying down and rising, sweeping and 
dusting ; and though, to be sure, these are 
the frame-work upon which it hangs, so to 
speak, they are not its essence. A domestic 
life is not necessarily one of drudgery, a per- 
petual devotion to the fire-god, a continual 
opening of oven doors and watching of boil- 
ing pots. It is, rather, a life of unity, in 
which each part is subservient to the whole, 
of which no part is mean and insignificant, 
since the whole being the science of living, 
and life a gift from God, it follows that no 
fraction of it is beneath our attention. It is 
the old story of the convertibility of things. 
“ The flowers of the meadow, little Isabel, 
to-day are blue flowers, and to-morrow will 
be honey.” The labor of the present insures 
a future holiday; so the graceful amenities 
of the household—duties fitly performed— 
make up the sweetness of life; and how can 
those duties become graceful that are done 
in a spirit of protest? Let us believe that 
whatever our hands find to do is our own 
appointed work, selected from the begin- 
ning, be it homely scrubbing, or calculating 
eclipses and the orbits of planets, and then 
we shall forget to reproach circumstances 
and to work with the finger-tips. One-half 
the shabby housekeeping in the land results 
from the feeling that we were made for bet- 





ter things. If we were, life would show it. 
Circumstances never defy God’s purposes. 
He is in the cireumstance; and in all His 
worlds what better, what grander thing 
could He appoint us to do than to resolve 
the discords of domestic life into perfect har- 
mony? To be sure, housekeeping reminds 
us somewhat of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 
since for every wish granted one must rub— 
for so much work, so much reward ; so many 
trials and reverses, so much experience fund- 
ed for future use. Nothing is lost, since it is 
an affair which converts its own waste into 
profit, and fashions its failures into suc- 
cesses 


“] thought it was such a fine thing,” said 
Laurette the other day, “to be married and 
have.a house of one’s own; but, oh dear! it 
is nothing but care, care, care. The serv- 
ants are cross and incompetent; the children 
fret ; the roast is overdone; the vegetables 
are underdone; the ironing drags; the whole 
thing is topsy-turvy. What fools girls are 
to get married !” 

“ And Laurence?” I mildly suggested. 

“T could not endure so much for any one 
else; that is all.” 

And here lies the gist: love lightens the 
most difficult labors. What we would not, 
perhaps could not, do for ourselves we 
gladly do for another. That is no drudgery 
which helps to make the world agreeable 
to the beloved; and thus domestic life ex- 
ists for the education of bodies for time 
and souls for eternity. It is no merely 
transient business, which we may perform 
in a slipshod manner, or even leave undone, 
and hear no more about. It is like the web 
in the weaver’s loom, and bears witness to 
every inattention, to every shade of careless- 
ness or indifference ; or else.it shows a pat- 
tern as sublime and splendid as the stars in 
their courses. 

“Tt is very well to preach,” says Laurette 
at my elbow; “ but when Laurence is waiting 
for his breakfast, and must catch the train, 
and the fire won’t burn, and the coffee refuses 
to boil, and the servants give warning, and 
baby bumps his head, where does the splendor 
come in? How can you resolve such chaos 
into harmony?” ‘Well, I shall suppose that 
Laurence lends a helping hand; that be- 
cause things are twisted he doesn’t mean to 
make them worse by sulks and sarcasms on 
the incapacity of women; that every thing 
does not depend upon his catching this par- 
ticular train; that he knows how to put up 
with discomfort for a season; how, even, to 
make a jest of it to serve at more successful 
repasts; in short, that domestic life is not 
simply the agonies and mistakes of one poor 
litile body, but a partnership of interests 
and a sympathetic interchange of helpful- 
ness an@i forbearance. 

All the virtues, all the excellences, are the 
natural efflorescence of domestic life. There 
the elements of greatness combine and act— 
for one may be great in small issues, as all 
the world knows; there temperament moulds 
temperament, will meets will, and clashes 
or submits. It is the school of the world, 
from which we all graduate with more or 
less of honor, with more or less of high- 
mindedness and submission to high ideals, 
according as the school has been well gov- 
erned, according as its practice and precepts 
have been noble, as it has furnished us mod- 
els of pure benevolence, of sincere endeavor, 
of patient unselfishness. . 

There are some homes which seem per- 
vaded with an atmosphere of repose; where 
domestic life is like a melody, worn old, per- 
haps, but associated with sweetest remi- 
niscences. It may not be a wealthy home’ 
it may merely afford “a genteel sufficiency,” 
or even a shabby gentility; but the tune 
never loses tone or descends to discords. 
And there are other homes where it is one 
hurry and skurry from morning to night; 
where the china drops into fragments at a 
touch; where the bread is sour, the cake 
heavy, and every thing at loose ends; where 
plenty masquerades in the garb of poverty ; 
where there is waste instead of economy ; be- 
cause their domestic life is a thing of low 
aims and petty ambitions, does not move 
equably toward order and happiness, and is 
unrelated to the suggestion that this life is 
but the human phase of the heavenly condi- 
tion, where’ we shall form one harmonious 
family, moved by one aspiration, informed 
with never-failing love. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Painting Rer. 


Y DEAR PAUL,—I was invited the 
other day to the house of a gentleman 

who owns very costly and beautiful pictures, 
which are admirably arranged in a spacious 
gallery. The company was bidden for the 
afternoon, that the pictures might be seen by 
daylight, and it was very pleasant to reflect 
that so many persons were willing to turn 
aside from business before sunset and to de- 
vote themselves to recreation. AsI was loiter- 
ing along from picture to picture, passing the 








most successful talent and genius in review, 
I stopped before a portrait which was very 
remarkable. It was the picture of a man 
perhaps sixty years old, and whose costume 
indicated that he must have lived about as 
many years ago. The form was admirably 
drawn, and the color was very brilliant. In- 
deed, the fascination of the work lay in a 
deep red glow that suffused it—a hue very 
warm and very rich, but certainly unnatu- 
ral. . Whether the portrait were that ox a 
poet, a banker, a bandit, a philosopher, or a 
beggar, I have no remembrance whatever. 
All that I recall is that marvelous redness 
which overspread the whole. 

Presently I remarked other works evi- 
dently by the same artist, and in all the ob- 
servable distinction was that extraordinary 
red. At length it became absurd. I grad- 
ually fancied the painter looking at every 
thing with eyes perpetually blood-shot, and 
perceiving nature tinged by that fatal veil 
of blood. There was the portrait of a lovely 
young woman, I remember—a belle of your 
grandmother’s time, perhaps--and she too 
glared at us in a red glory. There was a boy 
—I suppose he is a grandfather now; but if 
he is the worthy patriarch of topers, he has 
no redder face than in his portrait. The 
hue that seemed to me at first very warm and 
very rich became detestable. It was a mere 
mannerism. Every thing was equally red. 
It caught the eye. At the first glance it 


suggested richness and beauty. One such | 


picture might have passed as fine, but twen- 
ty of them together were ludicrous; and to 
think that every work of the artist was 
equally red was preposterous. 

Yet the drawing was good; and I am told 
that the likenesses were excellent. But they 
were drowned in the deluge of red. I looked 
to find some judicious friend to whom I 
could impart my views upon the subject, 
and ask him if he were equally troubled 
and tortured by the garish color of the 
painter, who was evidently famous and fash- 
ionable, or there would not have been so 
many of his works collected in one gallery. 
Firmilian was close by me as I turned. 

“T see that you are admiring these exqui- 
site works,” said he. “Yes, yes; splendid, 
sple-e-e-ndid! I was sure a man of your 
taste would be charmed. There’s nothing 
like them. You see, he chooses the older cos- 
tume, because it admits brilliant treatment. 
Yes, indeed ; splendid, sple-e-e-ndid !” 

I was rather confounded by this outburst. 
But it was instructive, for Firmilian is a 
man from whom you can always learn the 
fashion of the hour in every way. He can 
inform you accurately of the very latest 
style of cuff buttons and of the last theory 
of the aurora. So, when he had spoken, I 
knew that the red painter was the hero of 
the hour in his art. 

“They are very brilliant, certainly,” I an- 
swered; “ but they are so very red.” 

Firmilian, however, began again with 
splendid! and magnificent! and I soon found 
that we made no progress. Red is bright, 
undoubtedly ; but something else than red 
is necessary to splendor. Firmilian locked 
his arm in mine, and we moved on. As we 
passed from picture to picture I listened to 
him, and discovered that what was not ex- 
quisite was execrable. There were works 
in which, with great excellences, I observed, 
as I thought, positive defects; but to Fir- 
wilian they were be-you-tiful uncondition- 
ally. Others, again, evidently not great pic- 
tures, had yet undeniable beauty in parts; 
but Firmilian had no merey. “Off with 
their heads!” Awful! atrocious! was the 
mildest form of objurgation. « 

Presently I began to perceive a singular 
feeling, as if I were walking and talking 
with the fiery red painter of whose works I 
have been speaking. Firmilian’s conversa- 
tion had the same unmitigated glow. There 
was no natural key, no moderation, no neu- 
tral tint. It was a blood-shot style, so to 
speak-—crimson criticism; and at length I 
said to him, 

“Firmilian, if you were a painter you 
would paint those unmitigatedly red pic- 
tures, for, my good fellow, you have been 
talking red pictures all this time.” 

‘He laughed, and, as the afternoon was 
warm, we stepped out of a window upon 
the balcony which overlooked a little lawn. 
There was a children’s party gathered there, 
and the little people, clad in white muslin, 
were playing in the cool shadow of ever- 
greens. Two or three of them had pretty 
red jackets, and, as they darted about, the 
brilliant flash of those little garments gayly 
lighted up the lovely picture. I pointed out 
to Firmilian the beautiful effect. 

“Let your uncle remind you, my dear 
friend,” said I, with a smile, “that if the 
grass and the trees and all the dresses of the 
children were scarlet or crimson, the effect 
would not be beautiful. It is the occasional 
dash of the positive red that makes it so.” 

Firmilian laughed, and rejoined with a 
shower of such extravagant adjectives that 
I have wholly forgotten what he said. There 
was no tone in his conversation, no play and 





harmony of color, and consequently no effect, 
It was a tornado of tremendous ; 
and presently that becomes as unnatural and 
absurd as those red pictures. My dear Paul, 
red is a condiment, not a food. You may 
put as many red spots in your picture or in 
your conversation as you please, if you do 
not smear both of them with the pure pig- 
ment. And so in dress: you know the value 
and effect of a judicious red cravat or a brill- 
iant waistcoat; but I am sure that your good 
taste would not permit you to wear a red 
coat and red trowsers and red shirt and red 
cap, as well as a red tie. Yet there are 
those who constantly do it. The painter of 
whom I have been speaking was one; Fir- 
milian is another, 

How we have all looked with admiration 
when Lucia enters a room—Lucia, who is re- 
nowned for toilettes. I don’t say that it is a 
very high kind of renown; but in a day of 
such woful extravagance and mad display in 
dress the belle who is clad simply and taste- 
fully, yet who remains a belle, is also a ben- 
efactor. I have seen her with a red flower 
twisted in her hair, or worn upon her bosom, 
or pinned upon her dress, or with a red rib- 
bon so run into the dress that the effect was 
incomparable. But it was a flavor, a scent 
oyly. The effect was not in the dead-weight 
of color, but in the skillful contrast. My 
aunt Terrapin used to appear upon social oc- 
casions of great importance in what she sup- 
posed to be a costume of great splendor. It 
was a superb red velvet dress, with red feath- 
ers and streamers in her hair, and red coral 
ornaments and red slippers; and I assure you 
when this astounding figure entered a room, 
with my aunt Terrapin’s arms, which were 
not attenuated, but rosy and motley to behold, 
the apparition was that of incarnate scarlet 
fever. Literally, it turned the whole com- 
pany pale. But my little cousin Red Riding- 
hood, skimming across the fields and going 
into the dark wood, with her red cape and 
hocd, was a benediction to the beholder. 

The same principle 1s true in all the arts. 
I read the other day of a concert at which 
Jenny Lind sang, and the writer, with a pa- 
thos which I fully understood, said that he 
could not believe it was the famous singer. 
No wonder, if she did not seem to him the 
greatest of all singers, as once she was. Yet 
in her prime,twenty years ago, when the 
door opened at the back of the stage, and the 
fair-haired, robust young woman advanced 
quietly to the front of the platform, and 
dropping her hands before her, held them 
one over the other, and calmly and brightly 
surveyed the great audience while the pre- 
lude was played, the simplicity of her dress, 
the simplicity of her manner, a certain no- 
ble womanliness which, as she stood there, 
did not appeal for admiration and applause, 
but was the assertion of the conscious power 
to command—all impressed you like the 
blooming youthfulness of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna. Often she had a carnation nose- 
gay in her bosom—I have seen her hold red. 
flowers in her hand; but the color, sparing- 
ly used, only deepened the impression ; and 
when she sang, the same just instinct showed 
itself. The expression was perfect, the ef- 
fect indescribable, because the deep glow of 
intense feeling was never affected. 

You have heard Goldenlips, the orator, 
and of course you have remarked that he 
does not paint every thing monotonously 
red. His tone is colloquial, moderate, com- 
posed, and therefore his red touches tell. 
He is not pointless by trying to make every 
thing pointed; but when he rises from the 
general level of his speech to a height of 
pathos, or invective, or appeal, the effect is 
wonderful, because it is only occasfonal. But 
Brasslungs begins in a storm of fury; he 
pours out expletive upon expletive; every 
thing is divine or detestable; and before he 
has spoken for a quarter of an hour you are 
tired and vexed, and believe nothing that 
he says. 

Is it otherwise in poetry? There is Mr. 
Swinburne, whose volumes I have seen in 
your hand, and who has many admirers. To 
me, I confess, his poetry is like the pictures 
of which I began by speaking. It is suffused 
by a fine, rich hue; it is glowingly red, and 
the eye is fascinated. But gradually every 
thing is seen to be red, and red equally. 
Every thing in his movement is prestissimo, 
con fuoco. But how can a man dine on red 
pepper? In the poetry that comes flowing 
down through centuries the color is that of 
life, in which the red is occasional, but does 
not predominate. And painting, or singing, 
or writing red is a trick easily learned. The 
stage manner, as it is called, the strut in 
movement, the catch of the voice, are illus- 
trations of the red style. But, monotonously 
red as they are, they suggest nothing but 
rant and insincerity. Too much red always 
does that. Let us remember it, dear Paul. 
The manner of some men is as red as those 
pictures—full of the most extravagant pro- 
fessions and vehement declarations. Indeed, 
it is much too red. Let us think of it, Paul, 
you and your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SILKS. 


ILKS imported for winter are not increased 
in price. On the contrary, at many large 
houses fine failles are 75 cents or $1 a yard 
less than last year’s prices, and lower-priced 
goods show a reduction of 25 cents or 50 cents 
each yard. Choice dark shades of gros grain 
for suits and pale tints for evening dresses were 
$8 50 a yard last winter ; this season handsomer 
goods called double-chain faille will be sold in the 
new hues for $7. These are the richest fabrics im- 
ported. Failles for costumes brought out in three 
well-graded shades are $6 50 a yard, and the 
sam’ zrades of color are shown in gros grain of 
a” cater quality for $4. Silks of very fair qual- 
vy are sold for $2 a yard, though not of the 
rare new colors. Black silks striped with two 
shades of a color, or with two contrasting colors, 
such as blue and gray or rose and gray, the 
stripes in repped satin, are from $2 to $3 a yard. 
At the same prices are very lovely gray, violet, 
plum, and blue silks with an armure stripe of 
lack. ‘These are for tasteful dresses for after- 
noon and dinner. 

Faille cashmere, called at some houses cache- 
mire Sicilian, is now found on the counters of 
retailshops. It has already been described as the 
fabric of cashmere—fine wool and silk—worked 
in reps like poplin, instead of the twill of cash- 
mere. The shades match those of the rich failles, 
above which they are to serve as over dresses. 
The widest of these fabrics is $10 a yard; a 
lighter quality, not three-fourths of a yard wide, 
is $2 50. 

LADIES’ CLOTH. 


Ladies’ cloth for winter suits shows improved 
fabric and coloring. The material is more closely 
woven, but soft and not heavy. The exquisitely 
smooth surface has a demi-lustre. Vandyke 
brown and myrtle green are the colors most 
largely imported; navy blue is third in propor- 
tion; then wine-color. Itis a yard and a half 
wide, costing from $2 50 to $3 50 a yard. 

CLOAKINGS. 

White cloth of pure lamb’s-wool is imported 
for children’s cloaks. It is a third of an inch 
thick, fleecy on the under side, smooth and lus- 
treless on top, and as soft as cashmere. This is 
usual cloth width, and $7 a yard. The same 
fabric is also shown in several colors for wraps 
for ladies as well as children. Among these are 
dark plum, cypress green, sailor blue, pale leath- 
er-color, and clear French gray. Lighter cloths, 
only heavy enough for house jackets, are woven 
with heavy ribs, diagonal or lengthwise, in imi- 
tation of corduroy. These are shown in white, 
brown, gray, and scarlet. The design for mak- 
ing is a short half-fitting jacket, with a seam 
down the centre of the back and wide side bod- 
ies. The end of the garment is cut in bold Gothic 
points faced with velvet, and each point is fin- 
ished by a tassel. The sleeves are flowing. The 
collar pointed back and front, with tassels on 
the points, 


TWILLED WOOLEN GOODS. 


The fancy for twilled goods has brought a va- 
riety of such fabrics into market. Drap de 
Paris is a fine, soft material with cashmere 
twill, but is all pure wool, and only three-fourths 
of a yard wide: price $1 10 a yard. Drap 
de Nice is simply a very heavy cashmere. This 
is also single width. Three qualities are shown, 
costing $1 50, $1 75, and $2 a yard. Drap 
d’été, called also drap de France, is still heavier, 
as thick as ladies’ cloth, indeed, and is double 
width. This is a good material for sacques and 
mantles, as it has body enough to support the 
elaborate braiding now in vogue. It costs from 
$2 50 to $3 50 a yard. Cashmere serge is the 
old wiry English serge, with fine irregular twill, 
like cashmere, instead of the bold diagonal twill 
formerly seen in serge. It is single width, and 
worth from $1 10 a yard upward. Cashmere, 
pure and simple, is marked at lower prices than 
those quoted two weeks ago. Qualities heavy 
enough for over dresses cost only $1 75 a yard, 
double fold. Manufacturers have taken care to 
make these of shades matching the silk with 
which they are to be trimmed, and over which 
they will be worn. This was necessary, as the 
new shades are very peculiar. The quaint olive 
green, Vandyke brown, and other grave tints 
admit no contrast or variation of color, and can 
only be correctly used with different materials 
of the same shade. The gay striped cashmeres 
for morning dresses are $1 50 a yard, double 
fold, but scarcely a yard wide. 

Wool armures woven in diamonds or crinkled 
Teps are soft, flexible, and substantial stuffs for 
winter dresses. The invisible shades are brought 
out in this goods for 85 cents or $1 ayard. Venice 
cloth, a sort.of striped armure, is a variation of 
these goods, costing about the same money. This 
is commended for young girls’ and misses’ dresses 
for school and home. The plum and green shades 
are especially pretty. 


LINGERIE. 

New linen collars for fall retain the pointed 
front so long worn; but, instead of having a 
standing band behind, they are turned down all 
around the neck, the fall at the back being sep- 
arated from the front points. They are cut to 
fit very high, are buttoned close about the throat, 
and are sometimes worn quite above the dress 
neck, the chemisette or dress protector of white 
muslin that is now attached to all linen collars 
serving to fill up the interim. ‘This chemisette 
is no longer. narrow, but is made several inches 
deep. It makes the collar fit properly, and also 
prevents the dress lining from being soiled by the 
skin. These collars, called the princesse, are 
made of very fine linen, finished with a slightly 
Pointed edge of embroidery. ‘They are exceed- 


‘and of pretty patterns. 











ingly dainty for morning and traveling costumes. 
The square cuffs made to match are very broad, 
and are sewed to a full under-sleeve, on which a 
broad puff is sometimes placed to fill out the 
full sleeves now worn. A princess set, collar 
and cuffs, costs $1 60. 

Another new linen collar without trimming 
also turns down all around, is slightly pointed, 
and is shaped to fit the neck without rising on 
the sides, The plain collar is 15 cents. Tuck- 
ing and embroidery will be the trimming for 
linen in preference to the much adulterated Va- 
lenciennes worn lately. More expensive linen 
sets have wider turned-down collars, almost in 
Byron shape, nearly covered with the most ex- 
quisite French needle-work, ‘The embroidery is 
in heavily wrought designs, each rose leaf artist- 
ically shaded, and is far more substantial than 
the open eyeleted work done in England. These 
sets cost from $3 50 to $12. The pointed collar 
with standing back is still much used, especially 
when finished with narrow edging of pointed em- 
broidery. The collar and cuffs cost $1 25 when 
well made. Similar sets in small sizes for misses 
are daintily put up in fancy boxes, costing from 
$1 to $2 50, according to the trimming. 

Under-clothing comes under the head of lin- 
gerie, but there is little new to tell about it. 
Neatly made chemises of Wamnsutta or of New 
York Mills muslin are sold for $2 without trim- 
ming, for $2 50 if a ruffle is added. The first 
are quite plain; but by the addition of a linen 
ruffle rolled and overseamed to the band, or else 
fine tatting or needle-work, they make a welcome 
addition to a winter outfit. The bands of the 
neck and puffed sleeves are of cotton tucked or 
corded. ‘The upper part of the chemise is tuck- 
ed lengthwise in yoke shape. Ladies will find 
chemises tucked in this way fit handsomely over 
the bust, and there is less strain on the band 
than when the body of the garment is gathered 
to it. Drawers tucked to match these plain 
chemises cost $1 50. Valenciennes lace and 
transferred embroidery in medallions are the 
trimmings with which trousseaux for fall wed- 
dings are now being made at the furnishing 
houses. 

LACES. 


Lace will be largely used for trimming silk 
and cashmere suits for the winter. Guipure 
lace is seen on many French garments, even 
those made by the fastidious French modistes, -A 
velvet garment just sent over has guipure in new 
designs imitating Spanish blonde. ‘The heading 
is rich passementerie, with jet ornaments. Gui- 
pure laces imported in trimming width—that is, 
from two to three and a half inches—is in Gothic 
designs, arched points, and lines like columns, 
It costs from $3 to $5 a yard for the finest 
qualities. ‘The German guipures are far cheap- 
er, and are excellent in their way, substantial, 
Colored guipure laces, 
in brown and gray shades to match cashmeres, 
are also shown. ‘The quality is good, and the 
price from $2 to $3 50 ayard. Black duchesse 
lace, so much worn abroad, was seen at a few 
houses last year, and will be very fashionable 
for velvet and cashmere this season. The nov- 
elty in Chantilly lace is the designs of shaded 
figures hitherto confined to mantles, but now 
seen in laces for garniture. 

For lace collars, the large empress shape, 
with round back three or four inches deep, and 
pointed in front, is still fashionable. It is shown 
in point duchesse lace, point appliqué, and round 
point. A duchesse collar for $9 makes the best 
appearance for the money, and is preferable to 
one of point appliqué that would cost twice as 
much, ‘The empress collar in round point costs 
$35 or $40. 

English Honiton lace for trimming is now 
among the importations, ‘This is a showy and 
substantial lace, and its designs furnish models 
for the French duchesse point. ‘The latter, how- 
ever, is so fine that it is preferred to the original. 


HINTS ABOUT COSTUMES. 

The Marguerite polonaise, or a similar gar- 
ment with basquine back, is the principal feature 
of costumes in preparation at the furnishing 
houses. This polonaise is made in every fabric 
—cretonne, alpaca, cashmere, silk, and velvet. 
Black alpaca, cashmere, and striped silks are 
the standard costumes for the present interme- 
diate season, and self-trimmings are invariably 
used on them. A succession of overlapping’ bias 
folds, with one or two ruffles below, is the ar- 
rangement, ‘The folds should be interlined with 
crinoline. Another favorite fashion is a straight 
wide flounce in pleats stitched near the top and 
half-way down the flounce. Button-moulds cov- 
ered with the dress material are set on the pleats. 
Sometimes the pleats are at wide intervals, with 
bows between. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and James M‘Crezry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


ProFEssor Gitman, of Yale College, has been 
employed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
visit the various agricultural colleges in the 
Northern States, to collect information for the 
Department of the Interior. 

—Mrs. Hume, who died recently in England, 
at the age of eighty-six, was the wife of the 
well-known economist, and the daughter of a 
gentleman of Virginia, named BurNLEY. Jo- 
SEPH Hume, who died in 1854, would, if he had 
lived until now, been ninety-four. It is now 
almost forgotten that he discovered in 1835 an 
Orange P ge) which had for its object the set- 
ting aside of the ¢ sovereign, and the sub- 
stitution of the Duke of Cumberland. 

—Through the kindness of a relative of Joun 
HowarD PayNE we have come into posses- 
sion of @ curious document, namely, two ad- 
ditional verses of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,’”’ which 
were addressed by the poet to his friend and 





kinswoman, Mrs. Bates, of London, whose hus- 
band was well known as a partner in the opu- 
lent house of Barina Brotuers. The verses 
have the true ring of the familiar poem, and of- 
fer a pathetic contrast between the darling of 
fortune to whom they are addressed and the 
homeless wanderer, who sang the delights which 
he was never to know in strains that will live 
while the world lasts. Our readers will be in- 
terested in the lines, which have never before 
been published, and which we copy verbatim: 
To Mrs. Batss, Lonpon. 

To us, in despite of the absence of years, 

How sweet the remembrance of Home still a ! 
From allurements abroad, which but flatter the eye, 
The unsatisfied heart turns, and says with a sigh, 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 

There’s no place like Home; there’s no place like Home, 

Your exile is blest with all fate can bestow, 

But mine has been checkered with many a woe; 

Yet a different our fortunes, our thoughts are 
e sam: 

And both, = we thiuk of Columbia, exclaim, 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 

There’s no place like Home; there’s no place like Home, 
Joun Howarp Payne. 

—That peculiar poet, Joun G. Sax, found 
himself compelled to ask a brief loan of a can- 
dle a few evenings ago, at Saratoga, from a 
beautiful lady. he next a.m. she found un- 
der her door the ensuing: 

You gave me a candle; I give you my than 

yi add, as a poe RE ialie your —" 

There is not a girl in these feminine ranks 

Who could, if she would, hold a candle to you, 

—Things have changed in England. At the 
Scort centennial in London Mr. HepwortH 
Dixon presided, with the Duke of Manchester 
and Lord Lytton as vice-presidents. In old 
times Mister Dixon would have occupied a seat 
somewhere lower down the table. 

—The Rev. Lovick Pierce, D.D., father of 
Bishop PreRce, and the oldest minister of the 
Methodist Church in the South, being now in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age and the sixty- 
sixth of his ministry, preached a sermon an hour 
long at Haynesville, Georgia, a week or two ago, 
against the extravagance of female dress. 

—The venerable Dr. Tyna, of this city, preach- 
ed recently in Newburyport, and made reference 
to the fact that he was baptized in that church 
seventy-one years ago, nineteen years later was 
confirmed there, and first partook of the com- 
munion. 

—The Rev. FERDINAND FaiTHFULtL, father of 
Miss EMILY FAITHFULL, of the Victoria press, 
died recently in England, aged eighty-two. 

—German women are rapidly getting into 
business life. In Brussels the sisters EVERBERT 
have the most extensive house in the world for 
the manufacture of fine lace. The wife of Dr. 
De La PIERRE, chief of the Dental College of Bel- 

ium, is her husband’s partner and associate. 

ll through Germany the wives of professional 
men are book-keepers for their husbands. 

—Mr. CHARLES FENNO HorrMan, a poet and 
novelist of the last generation, is and for twenty 
— has been an inmate of an insane asylum in 

ennsy:vania, His ‘‘Greyslaer, a Romance of 
the Mohawk,” is a charming fiction, the scenes 
of the story being laid in the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley. It is founded on the celebrated crimi- 
nal trial of BEaucHamp for the murder of Col- 
onel SHARPE, of Kentucky, blending facts con- 
nected with the border annals of New York 
with the story of love, and displays the powers 
of a master painter of human passions. 

—Mr. CHARLES LanMAN, of Washington, au- 
thor of that very useful book, the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Congress,’? has been appointed American 
secretary of the Japanese legation at Washing- 
ton, and has entered upon his duties. 

—Mr. WabDE, the new British envoy to Pekin, 
is the author of a text-book for the use of En- 
glishmen studying Chinese, which is conceded 
to be the best method of surmounting the great 
difficulties that have hitherto puzzled grammari- 
ans. 

—The Rev. Dr. Spring, of this city, has con- 
cluded the sixty-first year of his pastorate of the 
“Brick Church” in this city. He was present 
in the pulpit on the anniversary, and at the close 
of the sermon, by Rev. E. N. Wurrts, of Buffalo, 
spoke for fifteen minutes on the great changes 
which had taken place in the religious world 
during his pastorate. 

—The most pecunious man south of Mason 
and Drxon’s line is Mr. Jonn Hopkins. Mr. 
JouN Hopkins is worth $8,000,000, which he 
commenced to make many years ago in Balti- 
more as a small grocer. ow Mr. Hopkins 
ar a to spend most of the $8,000,000 in the 

uilding and endowment of the John Hopkins 
University, on the outskirts of the city of Balti- 
more. 

—That good Quaker, Joun Kina, was the first 
teetotaler in Great Britain, is now seventy-four 
years old, and living with his fourth wife. All 
the teetotalers in the British monarchy are 
about to put up a penny each for the venerable 
Friend with his fourth wife. 

ueen Victoria has made a beronet of Mr. 
WItiiaM WALLACE, the heir of the Marquis of 
Hertford, as a reward for the activity and liber- 
ality he displayed in taking care of the sick and 
wounded in Paris during its great trial. 

anon KIn@sLey, author of ‘ Westward 
Ho,” is coming over to look at the Ho he wrote 
about so gees 

—Mr. Saaz, of Wisconsin, a gentleman who 
has accumuldted many coupons in the lumber 
trade, has given $250,000 for the erection of a 
college for women at Ithaca. He also offers an- 
other gift of $100,000, on several conditions, chief 
of which is that the attendance on religious serv- 
ices at chapel in the morning shall be compul- 
sory. 

—Colonel Grorcz CHESNEY is announced au- 
thoritatively in the London Atheneum as being 
the author of the “ Battle of Dorking.” Over 
200,000 copies of this clever magazine article 
have been purchased, and a translation is now 
being made into French. 

ULIA Warp Howe, CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 
Fanny Fern, James Parton, Colonel Hieern- 
son, Colonel Wanna, Mrs. WARING, and some 
others have organized themselves into a picnic 
club at Newport, which meets every week under 
the greenwood tree for recreation. No need of 

e among such effervescing spirits! 

—Madame JEANETTE PowER, one of the most 
eminent female naturalists of the day, has re- 
cently deceased in France. She was known as 
the discoverer of the secret of the manner in 
which the shell of the nautilus is formed, and 
her experiments upon the subject are among the 








most curious of the age. It is to Madame Pow- 
ER that we owe, likewise, the invention of the 
aquarium. She was much esteemed in the sci- 
entific world, a member of most of the European 
academies of science, and held a grade of high 
distinction at the Academy of Brussels, and, 
withal, so truly feminine and simple-hearted that 
all this honor and glory was freely forgiven. 

—Mlle. Lovisz MuHLBACH, the most popu- 
lar of Prussian female novelists, is about to be 
appointed reader to the Crown Princess. She 
is one of the high moral writers of Germany— 
what they disdainfully speak of as giving ‘‘a 
pailful of warm water to the tumbler of the miik 
of human kindness,” seeking thus to extinguish 
the glow of youthful genius. 

—Lord Houghton, in a speech at the Scorr 
centennial, speaking of Miss Horr Scort, the 
sole survivor of the line, mentioned the kind of 
loneliness in which the names of all the great 
littérateurs stand. They have rargly left descend- 
ants. ‘‘ Wehave no SHAKSPEARE, no MILTON, no 
Bacon, no NewTon, no Pops, no Byron; Italy 
has no DANTE, no PETraxcu, no ARIOSTO, or 
ALFIERI; Germany has no GOETHE, no SCHILLER, 
no HEINE; France has no MonTAIGNg, no Des- 
CARTES, nO VOLTAIRE, DO LAMARTINE. There is 
no descendant known of LutHer, Cavin, or 
JOHN Knox. The fact is remarkable, and not fa- 
vorable to the theory of an indefinite progress of 
humanity. The race of the very great does not 
multiply, while the race of the very little is as 
the sands of the sea.”’ 

—Itis said that the Emperor W1Lu14 is declin- 
ing in strength on account of age, and that he 
can not long continue in his present position. 
Many of the stronger officials of Germany are 
known to be in favor of a republic, and public 
opinion tends surely, if slowly, to its establish- 
ment. 

—The Methodist clergymen in the United 
States—18,000—are asked to give one dollar each 
toward erecting a monument to the memory of 
Puitie Empury, the founder of Methodism in 
America. 

—Despite the injunctions of his physician, Vice- 
President CoLFax has: made.a speech—a little 
one—to a Sunday-school at St. Paul, in which 
he stated that when a child of three years his 
mother took him to the infant class of a Sunday- 
school. Afterward he became a teacher, and 
taught twelve years. ‘One of the pleasant 
events of my life,’”? remarked Mr. C., ‘‘is this: 
not long since ob pe poe, now in the ministry, 
came to me and told me that it was through 
words spoken by me in teaching my class that 
he was led to join the ministry. 

—For reasons not made known to the com- 
mon world of Italy, Victor EMANUEL has form- 
ally announced his determination never to sleep 
at the Quirinal Palace. ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head 
where sits a crown.” 

—Royalty has again made obeisance to art, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Louisg, and the 
Marquis of Lorne having recently paid a visit ta 
Gustave Dork. 

—Mr. James PaGET, an eminent surgeon of 
England, has been knighted by the Queen in 
recognition of his professional merits. 

—Hon. RoBert Toomss, of Georgia, who seems 
to be gradually feeling his way forward into 
public life, remarked recently to a newspaper 
man that his candidate for the Presidency is 
General Hancock, and that he will My | 
Grant rather than young Mr. Apams, Chief 
Justice Case, or any of the ‘‘new departure” 
Democrats. 

—As though it were something to be proud 
of, it is sent through the papers that over 
$4,000,000 worth of diamonds were worn at 
Congress Hall, Saratoga, a few evenings since. 
Prominent among the ornamented were the 
wives of Commodore VANDERBILT, A. T. StEw- 
ART, Judge Hitton, PotreR PatmeEr, Mr. 
Kent, Judge Garvin, General Baker, and 
such. 

—Mr. Joun A. Browy, of Philadelphia, gives 
$300,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital in that 
city, on condition that it shall be used exclusive- 
ly for the support of the hospital, and not for” 
buildings, Professor SANDERS gave the land 
and buildings. 

—Speaking of the StanpisxH celebration, the 
Boston Post emits the opinion that some of the 
speakers went Miles away from the subject. 

—Professor MoRLEY is writing a ‘‘ First Sketch 
of English Literature, for Schools,”’ to be pub- 
lished in November. 

—Mr. GuapstTong, the Premier of England, is 
about to give his daughter in marriage to the 
Rev. Mr. DuckwortTH, lately tutor to Prince 
LEOPOLD, a great favorite at court, who has the 
merit of being a very good man, and the advan- 
tage of being considered very handsome. Should 
he retain the favor of Queen and minister, his 
chances of preferment are prime, and he is said 
to deserve it. 

—The retirement in which Queen VicToRIA 
lives is not merely afreak on her part; it is, ina 
great measure, rendered imperative by the state 
of her health. She suffers very much from a kind 
of nervousness, which might very easily pass into 
a@ more serious malady under the strain of an ex- 
citingand fatiguing public life. She is also sub- 
ject to giddiness and nausea when holding a levee, 
orinany other crowded assembly. The doctors 
recommend frequent change of air and a quiet 
life; and there can be no doubt that, considering 
the hereditary condition of the family, they have 
strong reasons for giving this advice in a very 
peremptory manner. 

—Mr. FREDERICK Kapp, for many years a 
resident of this city, where he enjoyed the hon- 
ors and the emoluments of certain valuable of- 
fices, has returned to his native Germany, and 
done himself the honor to write a book about 
us of more than common savagery. 

—Oxz BULL, the eminent violinist, is said to 
be hopelessly ill at his home in Maine. He first 
a red in this country at the Park Theatre in 
this city in 1843. In 1845 he returned to Eu- 
rope, revisiting this country again in 1851. In 
1857 he again went back to Norway, and once 
more sought the United States four years ago, 
in the December of 1867. Since then he has 
married an American lady, and twice crossed the 
ocean, settling for the time being in Maine. He 
was born in Bergen, Norway, February 5, 1810, 
so that at present he is in his sixty-second year. 

—The late Mr. WoopwakpD, librarian to Queen 
Victoria, left a very full “ Dictionary of Dates,” — 
compiled with special reference to the biogra- 
phies of artists and men of letters, which is in 
press in London. It is to contain 1200 pages 
closely printed in double elumns, and will be 
the most complete work of its kind, 
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Lace and Point Lace Collar, Figs. 1-7. 


Tue iustration, Fig. 1, shows a collar of point lace braid worked on lace in 
imitation of the real point, which can be worn with the most elegant toilette: ‘The- 
collar is made of fine Brussels lace, lace insertion, and various kinds of figured 

int lace braid.. To make the collar, transfer the whole design, one-half of which 
aon by Fig. 34, Supplement, to paper, and on this sew a piece of lace of a cor- 
responding size. Baste the different kinds of point lace braid and the insertion, 
which Figs: 3-7, on page 597, show in full size, on the lace following the lines of 
the design, and observing the 
illustration, Fig. 1, and the 
full-sized section, Fig. 2, on 
page 597; in doing this the 
needle must not be 
through the paper founda- 
tion. Run the outlines of 
the stems and the small scat- 
tered flowers and dots (see 
Fig. 2) with fine thread, and 
button-hole stitch them closely ; then 

the collar from the paper. 
Fasten the different arabesques, flow- 


mark that this trimming can be used for baskets of any shape desired, and ig 
especially adapted to renovating worn-out baskets. 


Point Lace Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts pretty little tidy is worked in point lace embroidery. Transfer the design 
on linen, as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized quarter section of the tidy, 
and sew on, first, the Swiss muslin pieces, as shown by Fig. 2, and afterward run 
on the point lace braid. Fasten the intersecting points of the braid together with. 
out passing the needle 
through the- linen, and 
work in lace stitch with 
fine thread, as shown by 
the full-sized illustration. 
The point lace braid may 
also be sewed on a lace 
foundation, and the lace 
stitches worked on the lace, 
to save time and_ labor, 
On the point lace braid, 
which forms the outer edge of the 
tidy, work large and small button- 


opr : hole stitched scallops. 

ers, and leaves formed of point ‘Jace * 

braid on the under side of the em- Crochet Insertion for 
broidery with button-hole stitches of Lingerie. 


fine thread; in doing this lay on a 
thread of coarse tatting cotton to sur- . 
round each figure on the right side, 
and catch this thread in working the 
button-hole stitches. Cut away the 
lace underneath the figures formed 
of insertion. For the remainder, 
trim the collar as shown by the illustration with lace stitches, 
and on the outer scallops with small woven picots (see Fig. 5). 
The collar may be ornamented at the back and front with bows 
of colored ribbon, and the scallops at the neck underlaid with 
similar ribbon. 


Waste-paper Basket, agi 2 aha Lambrequins, 


See illustration on page 597. 

Tuer manner of working this in- 
sertion is very simple; it is worked 
lengthwise in two equal parts with 
twisted crochet cotton. Ona foun- 
dation of the requisite length work 
' for the Ist round.—1 sc. (single 
crochet) on each foundation stitch. 2d round.—> 6 qe. (quad- 
ruple crochet) on the next 6 st., 6 ch. (chain stitch), with these 
pass over 5 st. (stitch); repeat from *. 3d round.—> 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) crocheted on the middle of the 6 qc., so that these are held 
together there as shown by the illustration, 2 ch., 1 p. (picot ; that 
is, 3 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of the 3 ch.), 3 ch., 1 p., 2 ch. ; re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—!1 sc. on the first of the 6 qc. of the 
second round, * 8 ch., 1 p. of 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of the 
5 ch., 3 ch.; on the following 6 ch. of the second round one dot 
of 1 sc.,-1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de. (double crochet), 
1 ste. (short treble crochet), 2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc.; repeat from *. 
Work the last three rounds also on the other side of the foundation. 


Point Lace and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
: See illustrations on page 597. 

Pornt lace braid with holes woven in is required for making 
this insertion. 
Take two equal 
pieces of the 
length needed 
for the border, 
and with twisted 
crochet cotton, 
No. 80, work, 
first, on one side 
of one piece of 
braid always al- 
ternately 5. de. -° 
(double crochet) 
on the first hole of the . 
braid, @ ‘ch. - (chain 
stitch), - Work a simi- 
lar round on one side 
of the other piece of 
braid, and join both 
pieces of braid with one 
round of ch. scallops as 
follows Lay.the pieces 
of braid with the cro- 

a cheted rounds flat side 
by side, so that every 

5 dc.’ are transposed, 

then crochet 1 sl. (slip stitch), with 
which surround the ch. before the 
5 de. of one and the ch. after 
the opposite 5 de. of the 
other round, as shown by 
the illustration ; > work 
18 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth of the 18 ch., 






Fig. 2.—Tasset FOR 
WASTE-PAPER 
Basket. 






Tus elegant waste-paper basket is made of bronzed, yellow, 
and black polished reeds, ‘The upper part of the basket, which 
rests on a stand, consists of six oblong sloping pieces, which are 
trimmed with red cloth lambrequins ornamented with embroidery. =] 
These lambrequins mast be cut in the shape of the basket, long f Res 
enough to form the lining of each part at the same time; they Fi j 
are pinked all around, and trimmed on the edge with black vel- 18: 1-—Lace axp Point Lace Cottar.—[See Page 597.] 
vet ribbon, which is edged on both sides with white silk soutache. For pattern and design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 34. 

On the overlapping : 
piece of the lam- 
brequin work the 
arabesque _ figure 
given by the design 
of Fig. 61, Supple- 
ment, with velvet 
ribbon. and sou- 
tache. Trim the 
point of each lam- 
brequin with a piece 
of woolen cord laid 
in three loops, the 
jends of which are orna- 
mented each with a 
button covered with 
colored silk, and with 
three oblong grelots 
covered with the same 
material. A button 
made in a similar man- 
ner is fastened on the 
loops (see full-sized il- 
lustration, Fig. 2). For 
the form of the larger 
and smaller round but- 
tons use turned wooden moulds - 
but for the oblong grelots use 
paper tubes, which are rolled 
together of a strip of paper 
an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide. 'The wind- 
ings of the paper 
tube are pasted 
together with 
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Fig. 1.—WastTE-PAPER BaSKET WITH 
EMBROIDERED LAMBREQUINS, - pee : : hit a loop is 
For design see Supplement, No, XX., Figs. 61 and 62. gum-arabic, fey, RE amy : Wig row ge / 


WaASTE-PAPER BASKET RUN WITH COLORED 


y Bralp. . 


formed, then 3 
ch., 1.‘sl., 
with which surround the ch. next to every 5 and 5 dc., as 
shown by the illustration; repeat from *. The loops 

formed of every 18 ch. must always lie in opposite direc- 
tions. ‘The pieces of point lace braid thus joined are 
next edged on both free sides with one round of te. - 
(treble crochet) and ch. each, as follows: * 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next loop of the joining 
rotind, and at the same time on the outer 
edge of the point lace braid (see illustra- 
tion), 2 ch., twice alternately 3 tc. 
worked off together in one stitch on 
the next hole of the braid, 5 ch., 
then again 3 tc. worked off in 
one stitch on the same hole, 
2 ch., and repeat from *. 


Tatted Edging. 


The lam- 
brequin at the under edge of the sloped part of the basket 
is also of red cloth; the points are edged with velvet 
ribbon and soutache, and the embroidery figure on 
each point is worked in chain stitch with black and 
white silk m the design given by Fig. 62, Sup- 
plement. ‘The lambrequins may, of course, be 
set on a basket of a different shape by mak- 
ing them to suit the form of the basket. 


Waste-paper Basket run with 
Colored Braid. 


Tuts waste-paper basket is 
made of polished black willow 
reeds, run with wide worst- 
ed braid of two bright 
contrasting colors, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. It is to 


See illustration on 
be observed that ; page 597. a 
the pieces of Tus edging, if 
braid . are worked with 


run al- very fine 





ternately over and under the vertical bars 
of the basket Knotted woolen fringe, 
— - oe like either of the 
fringes shown by Figs. 1 and 2, page 424, 
Harper's Bazar, No. 27,Vol. IV.; and two 
tassels of cut worsted balls, complete the 


cotton, may be used for trimming lingerie; 
when worked with coarse cotton or knitting 
cotton, it is suitable for covers, window 
shades, etc. ‘The edging is worked partly 
with one and partly with two threads (shut- 
tles). Begin with the round forming the 


trimming of the basket. We would re- Fig. 2.—Section or Point 3 one - three-leaved figures and the first row of 
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the small scallops, and work as follows: With one thread work ‘a 
small ring of 4 ds. (double stitches), 1 P. (picot), 4 ds.; then fasten 
the second thread, which we will call the working thread, to the 
end of the first thread, which now serves for a foundation thread, 
turn the ring downward, and > on the foundation thread work 
4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; for the scallop nearest the small ring work 1 p., 
6 ds., which form half the stem of the three-leaved figure. ‘Turn 
the work so that the ring is again turned upward, and work with 
the foundation thread 
only, paying no at- 
tention to the other 
thread, first the inner 
ring of the first leaf- 
let of 8 ds., 1 short 
p., 8ds. ; on this ring 
work a second ring 
of 6 ds., fasten to the 
p. of the small ring 
worked in the begin- 
ning, 6 ds., fasten to 
the short p. of the 
preceding ring, 1 p., 
9.ds., 1 p., 3 ds., : 
fasten to the thread interval at the joining point of the inner ring; 
this closes the first leaflet of the three-leaved figure. Now work 
two more such leaflets with the same thread in a similar manner, 
as shown by the illustration, then turn the three-leaved figure 
downward, and again work with both threads, taking the thread 
just used for a foundation, 6 ds., which form the second half of the 
stem, fasten to the p. before the 6 opposite ds. of the stem, then 
4ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; turn this row of stitches, forming a small scal- 
lop, downward, and with the founda- 
tion thread only work a small ring of 
4 ds., fasten to the last p. of the third 
leaflet of the figure, and 4 ds. ; turn 
the figure downward, work with both 
thréads one scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
turn this scallop downward, work with 
the foundation thread only one ring 
of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., and repeat from 
* in the requisite length, fastening 
the side leaflets of the three-leaved 
figures together, observing the illus- 
tration. Next work for the upper 
edge of the lace three rounds of scal- 
lops, each with two threads; in the 
first and second of these three rounds 
each scallop counts 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 
after each scallop fasten to the near- 
est p. at the mid- 
dle of a scallop 
of the preceding 
round. The scal- 
‘lops of the third 
round ‘ consist 
each of 10 ds. ; 
after each scal- 
lop fasten to the 
next p. of the 
preceding round. 
Finally, work the 
scallop round at 
the outer edge of 
the lace, which 
is also worked 
with 2 threads: 
»* fasten these — - “tes 
threads to the joining picot of two leaf figures, and on 
the foundation thread work nine times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p., then 1'ds., fasten to the p. of the middle leaflet, 
and work 1 ds. and nine times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. 
Repeat from >*. 


Tatted Rosettes for Lingerie, Figs.1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This rosette is worked of fine tatting cotton. 
For the centre work separate circles of connected rings, 
and sew these on eaclr other in raised work. ‘The first 
of these circles consists of three raised small rings; for 
each of the latter work 5 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 
5 ds. ; in working the third ring, instead of forming the 
p., fasten to’ the picots of the two rings previously 
worked, holding them together. Then tie the working 
thread to the projecting end of thread at the beginning 
of the work. In connection with this circle work a sec- 
ond circle of five rings that come close together; each 
of these rings counts 5 ds., 1 p., twice alternately 2 ds., 
1p., then5ds. After finishing the last ring, 
tie the beginning and end of the thread to- 
gether and fasten it. The third circle, to be 
worked separately, consists of seven rings, 
each ring of 5 ds., 1 p., four times alternate- 
ly 2ds., L p., then 5 ds. The fourth circle 
counts nine rings of the size of the rings of 
the preceding cir- 

cle; these rings are 
separated from each 
other by a space of 
» aneighth of an inch 









Crocuet INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—Section or Lace ayxp Point Lace 
CoLiar.—[See Page 596.] 
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NEEDLE-work EDGING FOR LINGERIE. 
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Figs. 3-7.—Various Srytes oF Point Lace Bra ror Coititar.—[See Page 596. ] 
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Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace anp Crocuet Gripe Cuemise YORE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 60. 
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each. The outer edge of the rosette, which consists of two rows 
of semicircular scallops joined by Josephine knots, is worked in 
one round, but with three threads, two of which form each the 
foundation thread for one row of scallops. Commence this round 
with the inner row of scallops, to be joined with the rings of the 
fourth circle, and work first with two threads, using one for a fonn- 
dation, * one scallop as follows: twice alternately 3 ds., 1 p., then 
3 ds., turn this scallop downward, and with the working thread 
only work one Jose- 
phine knot of eight 
right stitches ; now lay 
on the third thread, 
and on it work one 
scallop of the outer row 
of three times alter- 
nately 3 ds., 1 p., then 
3ds. Turn this scal- 
lop downward, and 
work with the working 
thread only one Jose- 
phine knot of eight 
right stitches, then 
close beside the scaliop 
previously worked of 
the inner row, again using the fonndation thread for a foundation, 
work one scallop of 9 ds., and fasten to the second and fourth 
picot between each 3 and 3 ds. of one ring of the fourth circle; 
now with the working thread only work one Josephine knot of 
eight right stitches, turn the work so that the scallop last worked 
is turned downward. On the foundation thread of the scallop of 
the outer row, and close to the latter, work a similar scallop of 
three times alternately 3 ds., 1 p., 
then 3 ds.; turn this scallop down- 
ward, work with the working thread 
only one Josephine knot of eight 
right stitches, and repeat from *. 
Finally, sew the separately worked 
circles on each other from the un- 
der side in raised work. 

Fig. 2.—This rosette is worked 
with tatting cotton, No. 80. Work, 
first, for the four-leaved figure in 
the centre of the rosette, one ring 
of 3 ds. (double stitch; that is, one 
stitch right, one stitch left), six 
times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 
then 1 more p., 3.ds. In connec- 
tion with this ring work three more 
similar rings, but instead of forming 
. the first p., al- 
ways fasten each 
ring to the last 
p. of the preced- 
ing ring. In- 
stead of form- 
ing the last. p. 
in the last ring, 
fasten to. the 
first p. of the 
first ring; then 
fasten the 
thread, turn the 
work, and work 
* 9 ds., four 
times alternate- 
ly 1 p., 2 ds., 
then 1 more p. 
9ds. The picots at the sides, which serve for pe 
ing, must be somewhat longer than the remaining pi- 
cots. | Close the row of stitches in a ring, then repeat 
five times from *. In working the following rings, 
fasten each, instead of forming the first p., to the let 
p. of the preceding ring. Besides this, fasten the ring 
on the four-leaved figure as shown by the illustration, 
After finishing the last ring, which, instead of forming 
the last p., is fastened to the first p. of the first ring, 
fasten the thread and cut it off. Now work x 9 ds., 
fasten to the six-leaved figure as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 9 ds., close the row of stitches in a ring, then turn 
the work. After one-eighth of an inch space work a 
ring of 4 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 
more p., 4 ds.; turn the work, and, after one-eighth 
of an inch space, repeat from +, always going forward. 
After finishing the last ring, fasten the thread and cut 
it off. The last round is worked with two threads 
(shuttles). ‘Tie both threads together, > fasten the 
working thread to the middle p. of the next 
ring, and on the foundation thread work one 
scallop of 2 ds., nine times alternately 1 1 
2 ds. Repeat from x, always going for- 
ward. After working the last scallop, fast- 
en the threads and cut them off. 


Tatted Square for Lingerie. 
‘ THESE squares are suitable for ornament- 
ing cravat 
ends, collars, POPPOOAOM 
etc., and are " 
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HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tag Avrnor or “Jonw Haurrax, GentLEMan.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Lapy Drnsmore was a shrewd and far-see- 
ing woman, She responded with the utmost 
civility to: all Miss Bertha Rivers’s advances, 
and planned no end of gayeties for her and Han- 
nah, from which the Rivers family might plainly 
see—and she meant them to see—that she de- 
sired her friend Miss Thelluson’s visit to be made 
as pleasant. as possible. 

But fate and Hannah’s own will stood in the 
way. ‘Adeline declined more rapidly than any 
one expected ; and it soon became evident that 
she was never likely to quit those dull lodgings 
in ‘Harley Street, except to be taken back to 
Easterham in the one peaceful way—as, however 
far off they died, it had always been the custom 
to carry home all the Riversés. Even Adeline 
herself seemed to understand this. 

**T don't want to stir from here; it is too 
much trouble,” she said one day to Hannah, now 
daily beside her. ‘‘ But, afterward, tell them 
they may take me home. Not to the Grange— 
that never was home—but to the Moat House. 
Let them have me one night in the drawing-room 
there before they put me under the daisies, And 
let Bernard read the service over me. And— 
you may tell him and them all that I was not 
sorry to die—I did not mind it—I felt so tired!” 

Nevertheless 
| On some fond breast the parting soul relies ;” 


and that breast was, for Adeline, not her hus- 
band’s, but Hannah’s. Of any one else’s nurs- 
ing she testified such impatience—perhaps feel- 
ing instinctively that it was given more out of 
duty than love—that gradually both Mr. Mel- 
ville and Bertha let her have her own way. 
Things ended in Miss Thelluson’s spending most 
of her time, not in the Dunsmores’ lively man- 
sion, but in that dull drawing-room, from whence, 
except to her bedroom, Adeline was never moved. 

** Do stay with her as much as you can,” en- 
treated Bernard, who ran up for a day to Lon- 
don as often as he could, but who still saw no 
more than brothers usually see—the mere out- 
side of his sister's life. He knew she was doom- 
ed; but then the doctors had said Adeline was 
consumptive, and not likely to live to be old. 
** And she has had a happy life, married to a 
good fellow whom she was always fond of. 
Poor Adeline! And she has grown so much at- 
tached to you, Hannah, She says you are such 
a comfort to her!” 

“I think I have rather a faculty for comfort- 
ing sick people : perhaps because doing so com- 
forts me.” . 

But Hannah did not say—where was the use 
of saying ?—that this comfort was to her not un- 
needed. The uncertainty of her present posi- 
tion ; the daily self-suppression it entailed; nay, 
the daily hypocrisy—or what to her honest nature 
felt like such—were so painful that sometimes 
when Bernard appeared she did not know wheth- 
er she were glad or sorry to see him. But ev- 
ery body else—even to the Dunsmores—seemed 
heartily glad. And no one seemed to have the 
slightest suspicion of any bond between Rosie’s 
aunt and Rosie’s father except little Rosie. 
Sometimes this was to her a relief—sometimes 
an inexpressible pain. 

**Good-by, and God bless you for all your 
goodness to my sister,” said Bernard one Satur- 
= as he was going back to Easterham. ‘They 
will bless you one of these days,” added he, ten- 
derly—all he could say, for he and she were not 
alone. They seldom were alone now. Oppor- 
tunities were so difficult to make; and when 
made, the fear of being broken in upon in their 
téte-a-tétes caused them to feel awkward and un- 
comfortable—at least Hannah did. 

**Good-by,” she responded, with a sad, in- 
ward smile at the phrase ‘‘one of these days.” 
Did it mean when they should be married? But 

that day might never come, or come when they 
were quite elderly people, and hope deferred had 
drained their hearts dry of all but. the merest 
dregs of love. And the picture of the woman 
who might have been Bernard’s wife, happy and 
honored, accepted by his family, welcomed by his 
neighbors, reigning joyfully at the House on the 
Hill, and finally succeeding to the Moat House, 
to be there all that a Lady Rivers should be 
—presented itself bitterly to Hannah's imagina- 
tion, She had taken from him the chance of all 
this, and more, and«given him in return—what ? 
A poor, weary heart, which, though it was burst- 
ing with love, could not utter more than that 
cold ** good-by.” 

But when she had said it and returned to Ade- 
line’s bedside Hannah forgot the troubles of life 
in the solemnity of fast-advancing death. 





“Tt pe Bernard Rony to go,” be 
sick girl said, pitifully. e likes to sit wi 
me a little, I can see They do not, and 
therefore I don’t want to have them. Besides, 
T can’t have one of them without having both ; 
and I won't have both. Nobody could expect it.” 

**No,” said Hannah, feeling sorrowfully that 
it was useless to argue against what had grown 
almost into a monomania, though the poor sick 
girl had still self-control enough not to betray 
herself, except in incidental, half-intelligible 
words like these. Better leave it thus, and let 
her sorrow die with her—one of the heart- 
wounds which nobody avenges ; one of the thefts 
for which nobody is punish 

At length, just in the middle of the London 
season, when, one summer morning, Mayfair lay 
in the passing lull between the closing of operas 
and theatres, and the breaking up of late balls, a 
cab thundered up to the Earl of Dunsmore’s 
door. It was Mr. Melville coming to fetch Miss 
Thelluson to his wife. She was dying. 

And then Hannah found out that the young 
man had some feeling. Full of strength and 
health himself, he had never really believed 
in Adeline’s illness, still less her approaching 
death, till now, and it came upon him with a 
shock indescribable. Overwhelmed with grief, 
and something not unlike remorse, during the 
twelve hours she still lingered he never quitted 
her side. Careless as he had been to his living 
wife, to a wife really dying he was the tenderest 
husband in the world. So much so that she 
once turned to Hannah with a piteous face : 

‘¢Oh, if this could only last! Couldn’t you 
make me well again ?” 

But she could not be made well again ; and it 
might not have lasted, this late happiness which 
gave her peace in dying. .. Poor Adeline! it was 
better to die! And when Hannah watched the 
big fellow, now utterly subdued by the emotion 
of the hour, insist upon feeding his wife with 
every mouthful of her last food.as tenderly as if 
she were a baby—sit supporting her on the bed, 
motionless for hours, till his limbs were all cramp- 
ed and stiff—sadder than ever seemed the blind 
folly, perhaps begun in a mistake on both sides, 
which had ended in letting a poor heart first starve 
for love, and then grow poisoned with a nameless 
jealousy, until between the hunger and the poi- 
son it died. 

For Adeline did die; but her death was peace- 
ful, and it was in her husband’s arms. 

‘He is fond of me, after all, you see,” she 
whispered to Hannah in one of Herbert’s mo- 
mentary absences. ‘‘It was very foolish-of me 
to be so jealous of Bertha. Perhaps I should 
not had it been a thing I could have spoken 
about. And don’t speak of it now, please. Only, 
if he ever wants to jo as his father did, and the 
law will allow it, tell him he may as well marry 
Bertha as any body: I shall not mind.” 

But to Bertha herself, although she kissed her 
in token of amity and farewell, Adeline said not 
a word, The secret wound, vainly plastered 
over, seemed to bleed even though she was dy- 


ing. 

Her end had come so suddenly at last that no 
one from Easterham had been sent for; and 
when Bernard arrived next morning at his ac- 
customed hour, it was to find a shut-up house, 
and his sister “‘ away.” ‘Then, in the shock of 
his first grief, Hannah found out, as she had 
never done before, how close, even with all their 
faults, was the tie which bound him to his own 
people. It touched her deeply; it made her 
love him better, and honor him more; and yet 
it frightened her. For there might come a time 
when he had to choose, deliberately and deci- 
sively, between the love of kindred and the love 
of her; and she foresaw now more clearly than 
ever how hard the struggle would be. 

In the absorption of her close attendance upon 
Adeline she had heard little of what was going 
on in the outside world. Even *‘ the bill’—the 
constant subject of discussion at Dunsmore 
House — had faded out of her mind, till such 
phrases as *‘ read the first time,” ‘‘ read the sec- 
ond time,” ‘‘ very satisfactory majority,” andsoon, 
met her ear. Once they would have been mere 
meaningless forms of speech; now she listened 
invently, and tried hard to understand. She did 
understand so far as to learn that there was every 
probability this session of the bill’s passing the 
Commons, and being carried up to the House of 
Lords, where, upon a certain night, a certain 
number of noblemen, some biased one way or 
other by party motives, and a proportion voting 
quite carelessly, without any strong feeling at all 
in the matter, would decide her happiness and 
Bernard’s for life. 

It was a crisis so hard, a suspense so terrible, 
that perhaps it was as well this grief came to 
dull it a little. Not entirely. Even amidst his 
sorrow for his sister, Hannah could detect a nerv- 
ous restlessness in Mr. Rivers's every movement ; 
and every day, too, he sought eagerly for the 
newspaper, and often his hands actually trembled 
as he took it up, and turned at once to the par- 
liamentary notices. But he never said one word 
to Hannah, nor she to him; indeed, this time 
they. were never alone at all. 

Adeline was to be buried at home, and Mr. 
Melville begged that Hannah would accompany 
Bertha, and take her place, with his wife's sis- 
ters and his own, at the funeral. Lady Rivers, 
in a note, asked the same, adding a cordial in- 
vitation that she should stay at the Moat House. 
Hannah looked at Bernard. 

“Yes, go,” he said; ‘‘I wish it. . They are 
very grateful to you for your goodness to her. 
And I want you,” he continued, in a low tone, 
‘*to try to be one of us—which you may be be- 
fore very long.” 

This was all; but Hannah felt forced to obey, 
even though it cost her the first parting from her 
child. Oniy a three days’ parting, however, 
and Bernard seemed so glad that she should go. 

She, too, as she sat with the other three 





mourners—one in each corner of the silent rail- 
way carriage—and watched the soft rain falling 
on the fields and reddening hedges, under which, 
here and there, ap) :@ dot of yellow, an 
early primrose, she was conscious in her heart of 
a throb of hope responding to the pulses of the 
spring; and once, suddenly looking up at Ber- 
nard, she fancied he felt it too. It was nature, 
humar. nature; and human passion, suppressed 
but never crushed, waking out of its long sleep, 
and crying unto God to bless it with a little hap- 
piness, even as he blesses the reviving earth with 
the beauty of the spring. - 

Miss Thelluson’s welcome at the Moat House, 
mournful as it was, was kind; for they had all 
been touched by her kindness to the , and 
sorrow strikes the tenderest chord in every heart. 
She had never liked Bernard’s people so well, or 
been drawn to them so much, as during that 
quiet evening when poor Adeline’s coffin rested 
a night under the Moat House roof, or the day 
after, when, with all the family, she followed it to 
its last resting-place. 

It was a curious sensation. To stand as one 
of them—these Riverses, whom she loved not, 
at best merely liked—well aware how little they 
had ever liked her, and how ignorant they were 
of the. tie which bound herto them. Guiltless as 
she knew herself to be, she was not without a 
painful feeling of deception, that jarred terribly 
upon her proud and candid spirit. She scarcely 
said: a word to Bernard, until he whispered, 
**Do speak to me now and then, or they will 
think it so strange.” But even then her words 
were formal and few. 

She had meant to leave on the third day, for 
she yearned to be back with her darling; but 
fate came between. Sir Austin, long an invalid, 
and almost a nonentity in the family, > 
the night after his daughter’s funeral, suddenly 
and unawares, into the silent dignity of death. 
When Hannah came down next morning it was 
to find the Moat House plunged once more into 
that decent, decorous affliction which was: all 
that could be expected of them under the cir- 
cumstances. 

They begged her to stay a little longer, and 
she staid. ‘There was a good deal to be done, 
and the ladies soon found out how well Miss 
Thelluson could do it. Also, not being a rela- 
tive, she could see the visitors, and retail to the 
family the wide-spread sympathy expressed for 
it at Easterham, and for many miles round. 
‘* You are such a comfort to us,” they said ; and 
Bernard, whom his father’s death seemed to af- 
fect more deeply than Hannah had expected, 
said, in, his entreating eyes, ‘‘ You are such a 
comfort to me.” So what could she do but stay ? 

A few days more, and the Rivers vault was 
again opened ; and Miss Thelluson:stood beside 
it, with all the Rivers family except the new 
Sir Austin, of whom nobody spoke except the 
Easterham lawyer, who lamented confidentially 
to Hannah that Mr. Rivers should be kept out 
of his title, though it could not be for more than 
a few years. The hapless elder brother, whose 
mind grew weaker and weaker every day, though 
his body was strong enough, might at any time 
have some fit that would carry him off, and pre- 
vent his being an incumbrance longer. 

“*And then,” whispered. the lawyer, ‘‘ Mr. 
Rivers will be Sir Bernard ; and what a fine po- 
sition he will hold !—one of the finest in the coun- 
ty. What a pity-he has-no heir!—only an heir- 
ess. But of course he will now marry imme- 
diately. Indeed, he owes it to his family.” 

Hannah listened, as she was now learning to 
listen—teaching her poor, mobile, conscious face 
the hardness of marble: her heart, too, if pos- 
sible; for these torments, so far-from lessening, 
would increase day by day. How should she 
ever bear them? She sometimes did not know. 

The family had just come out of the study, 
where the will had been read, and were settling 
down to that strange quiet evening known in 
most households, when, the dead having been 
taken away and buried out of sight, the living, 
with an awful sense of relief as well as of loss, 
try to return to their old ways—eat, drink, and 
talk as usual. But it was in vain; and after a 
silent dinner Bernard went back to the exam- 
ination of papers in thestudy. Thence he pres- 
ently sent a message for help. - 

‘*T suppose that means Miss Thelluson,”’ said 
Bertha, with a half laugh, which Lady Rivers 
gravely extinguished. 

‘*Go, my dear. I dare say your brother-in- 
law finds you more useful to him than any one 
else.” So Hannah went. 

Bernard was sitting—his-head in his hands. 
It was a white, woe-begone face that he lifted 
up to Hannah. 

‘**'Thank you for coming. I thought perhaps 
you might. I wanted comfort.” 

Hannah said a few commonplace but gentle 
words. : 

‘Qh no, it is not that. I am not sorry my 
poor old father is away. _ It was his time to go. 
And for me, there will. be one less to fight 
against, one less to wound.” 

He said the latter words half inaudibly—ev- 
idently not meaning her to hear; but she did, 
at least some of them. A wild, bitter answer 
came to her lips, but this was not the time to 
utter it. She merely replied by an offer of help, 
and sat down to fulfill it. He showed her what 
to do, and they went on working silently to- 
gether for nearly half an hour. 

But the extremes of human emotion are not 
8o far apart as they seem. Keen and réal as the 
young mun’s ‘grief was, he was a young man 
still, and when the woman he loved sat beside 
him, with her sweet, grave look, and her calm, 
still manner, another passion than grief began to 
stir within him, 

‘** Hannah,” he cried, seizing her hand, ‘‘ are 
you happy or miserable—as I am? or, which 
seems most likely, have you no feeling at all ?” 

She looked up. ~ It was not-a face of stone. 





‘Put your work away—what does it matter? 
Talk to me, Hannah. Think how long it is 
since you and I have had a quiet word together.” 

**Can I help that ?” 

_“No—nor I. We are both of us victims— 
tied and bound victims in the hands of fate. 
Sometimes I think she will get the better of us, 
and we shall both perish miserably.” 

‘*'That is a very melancholy view to take of 
things,” said Hannah, half smiling. ‘‘Let us 
hope it is not quite true.” 

‘*My bright, brave-hearted woman! If I had 
‘ou always beside me, I should not go down. 
t is being alone that sinks a man to despair, 

Still, suspense is very hard.” 

And then he told her what she had not been 
before aware of—that the bill had safely passed 
the House of Commons; that Lord Dunsmore 
and other peers, a rather strong party, hoped 
even in the House of Lords, which had hitherto 
always thrown it out, to get this year a sufficient 
majority to carry it through and make it the law 
of the land, 

‘¢ And then, Hannah, we can be married— 
married immediately.” 

He gasped rather than uttered the words. 
a resisted had conquered him with double 

orce. 

‘** But—your own people?” 

‘* They like you now—appreciate you, even as 
Lady Dunsmore does.” (He did not see, and 
Hannah had not the heart to suggest, that per- 
haps it was in consequence of that appreciation. ) 
“* Besides, whether or not, they must consent. 
They can not go against me. My father has 
left every thing in my hands. I am, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the head of the family. It 
is that which makes me so anxious. _ Should 
the bill not pass— But it shall pass!” he cri 
impetuously, ‘‘and then no power on earth sh 
prevent me from marrying the woman I choose— 
and that is you!” 

*“Strange, strange!” murmured Hannah, half 
to herself, and dropped her conscious face, and 
felt more like a girl than she had done for many 
years. For she had no duties to think of; her 
child was away, there was only her lover beside 
her. Her lover, wooing her with a reality of 
love, a persistent earnestness, that no woman 
could either question or mistake, 

‘*You are not quite colorless, I see, my white 
lily. You will not always shrink back when I 
want to take you to my heart? You will creep 
in there some day, and make it reel warm again, 
instead of cold and empty and lonely, as it is 
now. Hannah, how soon, supposing: the bill 
passes this month—how soon will you let me 
marry you?” 

They were standing together by the fire, and 
Bernard had just_put his arm. round her. 
turned toward him; she could not help it; it 
was so sweet to be thus loved. Hand in hand 
and eye to eye they stood for the moment, yield- 
ing to present joy and future hope, absorbed in 
one another, thinking of nothing beyond them- 
selves, seeing and hearing nothing—when the 
door opened, and Lady Rivers stood right in 
front of them. - oh ee 

“‘ Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, and started 
back as if she had trod on a snake. 

They started back too—these guilty-innocent 
lovers. Instinctively they separated from one 
another; and then Bernard recovered himself. 

Vexatious as the crisis was—though he looked 
as if he would have cut off his hand rather than 
have had it happened—still, now that it had 
happened, he was too much of a man not to 
meet it, too much of a gentleman not to know 
how to meet it decorously. He moved back 
again to Hannah’s side and took her hand. 

“* Well, Lady Rivers, had you any thing to 
say tome?” . 

‘* Well, Bernard Rivers, and what have you 
to say for yourself? And what has this—this 
young woman—to say for herself, I should like 
to know ?” 

**If you mean Miss Thelluson, her answer is 
as brief as my own must be. It is now many 
months since she promised to be my wife as soon 
as our marriage can be lawfully carried out. In 
the mean time we are friends—close friends; 
and, as you may have observed, we also consid- 
er ourselves engaged lovers.—Hannah, do not 
distress yourself; there is no need.” 

And in the face of his step-mother he put his 
protecting arm round her—she was trembling 
violently—and drew her head on his shoulder. 

There are some people whom to master you 
must take by storm. Hold your own, and they 
will let you have it; perhaps even respect you 
the more; but show the slightest symptom of 
weakness, and they will trample you into the 
dust. Bernard knew perfectly well with whom 
he had to deal, and took his measures accord- 
ingly. 

Lady Rivers, utterly astounded, less perhaps 
by the fact itself than by the cool way in which 
Bernard had taken its discovery, simply stood 
and stared. 

‘*T never knew any thing so dreadful; never 
in all my life. Excuse my intrusion. The only 
thing I can do is to leave you immediately.” 

She turned and quitted the room, shutting 
the door after her., Then, left alone with him, 
Hannah sobbed out her bitter humiliation upon 
Bernard’s breast. ; 

He comforted her as well as he could, saying 
that this must have happened some day; per- 
haps it was as well it should happen now; and 
that he did not much care. Still it was evident 
he did care; that he was considerably annoyed. 

‘“SOf course it increases our perplexities 
much; for our secret is no longer our own. In 
her wrath and indignation she will blab it out 
to the whole community, unless, indeed, family 
pride ties her tongue. But, anyhow, we can 
not help ourselves; we must brave it out. Come 
with me, Hannah.” 

** Where?” 
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**Into the next room, to face them all and 
tell the exact truth. Otherwise we may be over- 
burdened with any quantity of lies, Come, my 
dear one. You are not afraid ?” 

‘*No.” She had had all along a vague doubt 
that when it came to the point he would be 
ashamed of her and of his love for her. To find 
that he was not gave Hannah such comfort 
that she felt as if she could have walked bare- 
foot over red-hot plowshares, like some slan- 
dered woman of the Middle Ages, if only she 
might find at the end of her terrible march Ber- 
nard’s face looking at her as it looked now. 

**Yes,” she said, ‘‘I will come with you at 
once; for what is told must be told quickly. I 
can not stay another night in this house.” 

**You must, [ fear,” answered Bernard, gen- 
tly, ‘* Where would you go to? Not to mine?” 

*¢Oh no, no; I can never go to your house any 


And the cruel penalties of their position, the 
chains which bound them on all sides, began to 
be felt by both in a manner neither had ever felt 
before. To Hannah it seemed as if she were 
actually treading between those fiery plowshares, 
and she could not have steadied her steps but 
for Bernard’s supporting hand. 

She held to him, literally with the clinging 
grasp of a child, as they passed across the hall 
to where, in the fine old drawing-room, like a 
conclave of the Inquisition, the whole family 
were assembled. 

Lady Rivers had evidently been explaining 
what she had just heard and seen. Astonish- 
ment was upon every face, and but for one acci- 
dental circumstance—the presence of Herbert 
Melville—there might have been a stronger feel- 
ing yet. But indecorum being the greatest 
dread, and prudence the principal characteristic, 
of the Riverses, they were obliged to restrain 
their wrath within the natural limits of an of- 
fended family which has just discovered that 
one of its members has made a matrimonial en- 
gagement without telling them any thing about 
it. Even Lady Rivers, with her widowed son- 
in-law standing by, was forced more than once 
to pause and alter her form of speech, dilating 
more on the wicked secrecy with which Bernard 
had planned his marriage than the surt of mar- 
riage he was about to make. 

When the two culprits walked in, looking agi- 
tated enough, but still not exactly like culprits, 
she stopped. 

‘* Let them speak for themselves, if they have 
the face to do it,” cried she, dropping down in 
her chair, exhausted with vituperation. And 
then his sisters rushed to Bernard--some angry, 
some in tears—asking him how he could ever 
think of doing such a dreadful thing; with his 
father not yet cold in his grave—their poor, poor 
father, who would have shuddered at the thought 
of such a marriage. 7 

It was.a hard strait for a man to bein. That 
he felt it as acutely as so tender a heart could 
possibly feel was plain. He turned deadly pale; 
but still he never let go of Hannah’s hand. She 
—for a moment she thought of breaking from 
him, and flying out of the house—any where— 
to the world’s end—that she might save him 
from her and her fatal love. Then a wise reso- 
lution came—the determination, since he had 
chosen her, to stand by him to the last. By her 
child, too, for one implied both. Thinking of 
little Rosie, she was strong again, for no sense 
of guilt enfeebled her; all she was conscious of 
was misery—pure misery ; and that was at least 
bearable. She sat down in the chair where Ber- 
nard had placed her, still holding him fast by 
the hand; the only being she had to hold to in 
the wide world now. 

‘* Sisters,” said he at last, speaking very quiet- 
ly, but as firmly as he could, ‘‘ what your moth- 
er has just found out I intended to have kept 
back from you till the law made my marriage 
possible. I knew how you would feel about it 
—as I felt myself once; but people's minds 
change.” 

“*So it appears,” said Lady Rivers, with a loud 
sneer. ‘* Especially after living in the same house 
together—for months and months.” 

** Especially after living in the same house to- 
gether, as you say,” repeated Bernard, deliber- 
ately, though his cheek flamed furiously. ‘‘ Liv- 
ing in a relation close enough to give us every op- 
portunity of finding out one another’s character, 
and of wishing the tie should be made closer still. 
I did not love her at first; not for a long time; 
but once loving her, I love her forever. What I 
do, I beg you all to understand, is done not 
hastily, but deliberately. Long before I ever 
said a word otherwise than brotherly to Miss 
Thelluson, or she had any suspicion of what my 
feelings were, my mind was made up. I shall 
marry her if I can, believing that, hoth for my 
own sake and my child's, it is the wisest second 
marriage I could make—and the most natural.” 

“*Marry her! after living together as brother 
and sister—or whatever you choose to call it,” 
cried Mrs. Morecamb. “Thomas dear, did you 
ever hear of any thing so shocking—so improp- 


“The law did not hold it improper,” answered 
Bernard, in extreme irritation. ‘‘ And, as I tell 
you, at first we had no idea of such a thing. It 
came upon me unawares. The law should not 
have placed me in such a position. But it will 
be broken soon, I trust. And until then you may 
all rest satisfied ; Miss Thelluson will never again 
enter my house until she enters it as my wife. 
Then, sisters, whether you like her or not, you 
must pay her the respect due to a brother’s wife, 
or else I am your brother no longer.” 

He had taken a high tone—it was wisest; but 
now he broke down a little. In that familiar 
home, with the familiar faces round him, two 
out of them just missing, and forever, it was hard 


‘to go against them all. And when—the gentle- 


men having prudently stepped out of the room 
—the women began sobbing and crying, lament- 





ing over the terrible misfortune which had fallen 
on the family, things went very sore against 
Bernard. 

“* And supposing the bill you talk of does not 
pass, and you can not carry out this most unnat- 
ural, most indecent marriage,” said Lady Riv- 
ers, ‘‘may I ask what you mean to do? To go 
abroad and get married there, as I hear some 
people do? though afterward, of course, they are 
never received in society again. Or, since la- 
dies who can do such unlady-like things must 
have very easy consciences, perhaps Miss ‘Thel- 
luson will excuse your omitting the ceremony al- 
together.” 

Bernard sprang up furious. ‘‘If you had not 
been my father’s wife, and my father only this 
day buried, you and I should never have ex- 
changed another word as long as I lived. As it 
is, Lady Rivers, say one word more—one word 
against her—and you will find out how a man 
feels who sees the woman he loves insulted, 
even by his own relations. Sisters !”’—he turned 
to them, almost entreatingly, as if in his nataral 
flesh and blood he might hope to find some sym- 
pathy—*‘ sisters, just hear me.” 

But they all turned away, including Bertha, 
whom poor Adeline had judged rightly as a mere 
coquette, and who evidently was not at all anx- 
ious that brothers-in-law, however convenient 
to flirt with, should be allowed to marry their 
deceased wives’ sisters. She stood aloof, a pat- 
tern of propriety, beside the rest; aud even made 
some sharp, ill-natured remark concerning Han- 
nah, which Hannah heard, and lifted up re- 
proachful eyes to the women whom she had been 
helping and comforting, and feeling atfectionate- 
ly to, all the week, but who now held themselves 
apart from her, as if she had been the wickedest 
creature living. 

**You know that is untrue, Bertha. I was 
perfectly sincere in every word I uttered; but, 
as Mr. Rivers says, people’s feelings change. I 
did not care for him in the least then—but I[ do 
now. And if he holds fast by me, I will hold 
fast by him in spite of you all.” 

Slowly, even mournfully, she said this; less 
like a confession of love than a confession of 
faith—the troth-plight which, being a righteous 
one, no human being has a right to break. ‘They 
stood together—these two, terribly sad and pain- 
fully agitated, but still firm in their united 
strength—stood and faced their enemies. 

For enemies, the bitterest any man can have— 
those of his own household—undoubtedly Ber- 
nard’s sisters and their mother now were. It 
seemed hardly credible that this was the same 
family who, only a few hours ago, had wept to- 
gether over the same open grave, and comforted 
one another in the same house of mourning. 
Now out of that house all solemnity, all tender- 
ness had departed, and it became a house full 
of rancor, heart-burning, and strife. 

Long the battle raged, and it was a very sore 
one. A family fight always must be. ‘lhe com- 
batants know so well each other’s weak points. 
They can plant arrows between the joints of the 
armor, and inflict wounds from behind; wounds 
which take years to heal—if ever healed at all. 
Hannah could hardly have believed that any per- 
sons really attached to one another, as these 
were, could have said to one another so many 
bitter things within so short a time; such un- 
true things also, or such startling travesties. of 
truth; such alterations of facts and misinterpre- 
tations of motives that she sometimes stood 
aghast and wondered if she had not altogether 
deceived herself as to right and wrong; and 
whether she were not the erring wretch they 
made her out to be. Only her—not him; they 
loved him; evidently they looked upon him as 
the innocent victim to her arts—the fly in the 
spider’s web, glad of any generous kindred hand 
that would come and tear it down, and set him 
free. Unfortunate Bernard ! 

He bore it all for a good while—not, perhaps, 
seeing the whole drift of their arguments—till 
some chance speech opened his eyes. ‘Then his 
man’s pride rose up at once. He walked across 
the .hearth, and once more took hold of Han- 
nah’s hand. 

‘© You may say what you like about me; but 
if you say oue word against her here, you shall 
repent it all your lives. Now this must end. 
I have heard all you have to say, and answered 
it. Sisters, look here. You may talk as much 
as you like, seeing you are my sisters, for ten 
minutes more’”—-and he laid his watch on the ta- 
ble, with that curious mixture of authority and 
good-humor which used to make them say Ber- 
nard could do any thing with any body. ‘* After 
that you must stop. Every man’s patience has 
its limits. I am the head of the house, and can 
marry whomsoever I choose; and I choose to 
marry Miss Thelluson, if I have to wait years 
and years. So, girls, you may as well make up 
your minds to it. Otherwise, when she is Lady 
Rivers—as one day she may be—you would find 
it a little awkward.” 

He half smiled as he spoke; perhaps he knew 
them well enough to feel sure that the practical 
rather than the sentimental side was the safest 
to take them on; perhaps, also, he felt that a 
smile was better than a furious word or a tear— 
and both were not fur off, for his heart was ten- 
der as well as wroth; but the plan answered. | 

Lady Rivers gave the signal to retire. ‘‘ For 
this night, Miss Thelluson, I suppose you will 
be glad to accept the shelter of our roof; but 
perhaps you may find it not inconvenient to leave 
us to-morrow. Until that desirable event, which 
Bernard seems so sure of, does take place, you 
will see at once that, with my unmarried daugh- 
ters still under my charge—” 

‘It will be impossible for you to keep up 
any acquaintance with me,” continued Hannah, 
calmly. ‘‘I quite understand. This good-night 
will be a permanent good-by to you all.” 

Lady Rivers bowed. But she was a prudent 
woman. It was a perfectly polite bow—as of a 
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lady who was acting not so much of her own vo- 
lition as from the painful pressure of circum- 
stances. - 

Hannah rose, and tried to stand without shak- 
ing. Her heart was very full. ‘The sense of 
shame or disgrace was not there—how could it 
be, with her conscience clear, and Bernard beside 
her ?—but bitter regret was. She had been with 
his people so much of late that sorrow had drawn 
them closer to her than she had ever believed 
possible. Likewise they were his people, and 
she still tried to believe in the proverb that 
‘*blood is thicker than water.” 

**T have done you no harm—not one of you,” 
she said, almost appealingly. ‘* Nor your brother 
either. I only loved him. If we are ever mar- 
ried, I shall devote my life to him; if not, it is I 
that shall suffer. Iu any case, my life is sad 
enough. - Do not ba hard upon me, you that are 
all so happy.” 

And she half extended her hand. 

But no one took it. Neither mother nor sis- 
ters gave one kind word to this motherless, sis- 
terless woman, whom they knew perfectly well 
had done nothing wrong—only something fool- 
ish. But the foolishness of this world is some- 
times higher than its wisdom. 

**Good-night,” said Bernard; ‘‘ good-night, 
my dearest. You will find me waiting at the rail- 
way at eight o’clock to-morrow morning to take 
you direct to Lady Dunsmore’s.” 

With a chivalric tenderness worthy of his old 
crusading aucestors—those good knights, pledged 
to Heaven to succor the distressed—he took Han- 
nah by the rejected hand, kissed it before them 
all, led her to the door, and, closing it upon her, 
went back to his mother and sisters. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Payson oy and composing do not always har- 

mouize. <A genius for story-writing may 
not include a genius for dinner-getting. A very 
great musician was a most miserable housekeep- 
cr. Yet no one thinks it at all strange that 
Beethoven—in whose honor a grand musical fes- 
tival was recently held at his birth-place on the 
Rhine—did not succeed as a cook. We laugh at 
his ludicrous failures, not because he failed, but 
because he attempted to do something * out of 
his sphere!’ He was quite unfitted for the nice 
details of culinary matters, though the story is, 
that in a fit of angry dissatisfaction he dis- 
charged his housekeeper, and, declaring that 
cooking was not more difficult than composing, 
resolved: to take care of his kitchen himself. 
Alas ! he found that cooking, like other sublime 
arts, must be learned. Self-confident, he had 
invited guests to dinner. But at the appointed 
time nothing was ready, and Beethoven himself 
stood despairing in the midst of his kitchen pots 
and pans, fuming over his burned fingers and 
his far more seriously burned meat. The day 
following that remarkable dinner Beethoven, 
having concluded to devote his attention there- 
after to music, recalled his Cook. The moral is 
plain. All have not the same gifts. We do not 
expect a man to be excellent in a dozen differ- 
ent callings, but remember the adage, *‘ A jack 
at all trades is good for none.” But how with 
woman? Ifshesings charmingly, do we pardon 
her if she does not excel in plain sewing? If 
she knows how to express her thoughts in good 
language, is she not also expected to put her din- 
ner upon the table in good style? If she keeps 
her house in order, does any body excuse her 
for not mending her boy’s jacket? And if she is 
a first-class cook, a careful mother, and a neat 
housekeeper, does not some wise guest marvel 
that Mrs. B—— don’t understand about the Co- 
rean expedition? Or, if she can talk and write 
intelligently upon the topics of the day, will not 
that same wise critic declare that wives and 
mothers should not delegate their duties to 
hired housekeepers ? 





Anexchange states that Professor Hitchcock’s 
geological surveying party have discovered one 
of the Twin Mountains, in New Hampshire, to be 
a solid mass of jasper. 





That sudden going out of the gas one evening 
at Saratoga was an excellent idea. Sundry “sly 
flirtations’’ came to something definite in the 
confusion of darkness that followed. The exact 
number of engagements consequent has not yet 
been reported. 





‘*A woman in love knows when her mind is 
made up; a man thinks he does’’—so says—a 
man who knows, or “‘ thinks he does.” 





‘* Explosions’’ are becoming amusements for 
the children. The latest invented toy is a small 
steamer, ingeniously constructed to explode by 
machinery, scattering the passengers in every 
direction. 

Ice is more than abundant in New England. 
Ice-men on the Kennebec have only sold about 
one-third of their last winter’s harvest. 





Scott’s manuscript was not in favor with the 
printers. He wrote in rapid, careless style, 
tossing it into the post without a second glance, 
and reserving all his corrections till he saw how 
it read in type. It is said that Dr. Lardner be- 
came half wild with the manuscript of his Scot- 
tish history. It was full of slips of the pen, of 
false grammar, of incomplete sentences, and of 
repetitions without end; and all these Scott 
corrected in his proofs, till the doctor, in sheer 
despair, had to set a clerk at work to copy out 
the manuscript and ‘‘make it read’ before it 
was set. 





We suppose it is almost a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to make adult persons more careful in 
the use of kerosene oil. Seldom, if ever, will an 
individual admit that he himself is careless. 
But perhaps the sad fate of poor little Matilda 
Rein may induce parents and others having the 
care of children to give them such instructions 
as will effectually prevent them from tampering 
with an article which is so often a dangerous 
explosive. Matilda was twelve years old, and 
was living in the family of a married sister in 
Port Jervis. One morning, about eleven o’clock, 
she kindled a fire in the kitchen preparatory to 





getting dinner. Her sister, who was in another 
part of the house, was startled, just before noon, 
by a tremendous report, which shook the entire 
house. Rushing into the kitchen, a horrible 
sight met her eyes. Her little sister was envel- 
oped in a sheet of flame, uttering piercing and 
heart-rending screams, and running wildly about 
the room. She at once threw a piece of carpet 
about her, but before the fire was extinguished 
every vestige of clothing was burned off the un- 
fortunate child, and her body from head to foot 
was one terrible blister. Her eyes were burned 
out, and the chords of her body contracted so that 
she was drawn up like a ball. A physician was 
summoned, but no human aid could benefit her. 
Notwithstanding her terrible condition, she lived 
in the most intense agony nearly three hours, 
when she died. No one saw what occasioned 
the explosion, but the ruptured kerosene can on 
the floor and the shattered stove showed plain- 
ly that she had attempted to hasten the prog- 
ress of the fire by pouring the combustible stuff 
upon it. 





A hotel in Cohoes has been christened the 
“Bret Harte House.’”? We see it asserted that 
the decorations of the receiving-room of the 
House consist of a most charming and accurate 
delineation in fresco of that master-piece of Mr. 
Harte, the famed ** Heathen Chinee.” ' 





Before the wedding, young ladies should in- 
troduce their pet dogs to their husbands that 
are to be. Ata recent church wedding in Lon- 
don the bride’s pet terrier obtained entrance’ in 
some way. When the groom administered the 
kiss the faithful animal seized him promptly. 





According to one philosopher attached to the 
British Science Association, we are but improved 
monkeys; another traces man’s pedigree back to 
the spawn ofa fish; and a third is of the opinion 
that in some mysterious manner our ancestors 
were ejected from a wandering acrolite ! 

The ‘‘season’” at sundry watering-places is 
over. Now comes a good time for those who 
have been staying at home to take a little trip. 
The rush being over, every thing will be more 
comfortable for all quiet-minded folks. 





In Munich the government allows no couple 
to marry until it is assured that they possess the 
means of support. And it is not enough that 
the man is in good health, that he has a trade, 
and is a skillful workman; nor that the woman 
also is strong and willing to work. They must 
wait until they have actually earned enough to 
satisfy those in authority. The length to which 
this law, ‘vise in its conception, is carried causes 
immense evil and sorrow, 





A visitor to Peekskill a week or two ago saw, 
sitting on a window-sill of Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s country-seat, 2 Maltese cat, which he sup- 
posed to be the famous “ Hoosier Cat,’? whose 
biography has been extensively read. Another 
chapter of that cat’s biography would be appre- 
ciated. How does Tabby enjoy ber Eastern life? 





A touching occurrence has just taken place at 
the little village of Longburton, in Dorsetshire, 
England. The curate was engaged to marry the 
only child of the vicar. He was taken ill, and 
the marriage-service, at his earnest wish, was 
celebrated by special dispensation as he lay on 
his death-bed. The day after his burial was to 
have been that of his marriage, The wedding. 
cake, which had been provided, was cut at his 
funeral. The coffin, of polished oak, handsome- 
ly ornamented, was placed in the drawing-room, 
having upon it a purple and white pall, upon 
which was placed an exquisitely beautiful heart- 
shaped — of lilies, orange blossoms, and 
other delicate flowers. In the centre was a small 
cross, similarly composed. The mourners wore 
white crape hat-bands, those who preceded the 
body white silk hat-bands, and all, including the 
bearers, white kid gloves. A hymn was sung in 
the church, and another in the church-yard after 
the coffin, with its floral ornaments, had been 
lowered into the grave. 





Treland seems in a fair way to educate her 
children. Last year there were in operation no 
less than 6806 public schools, with the names of 
998,999 children on the lists, and an average daily 
attendance of 359,199 pupils. ; 





At Hempstead Plains—Mr. A. T. Stewart's new 
city—there are fifty thousand trees growing fine- 
ly on the various avenues and streets. A plot of 
ground containing about sixty acres is reserved 
near the great hotel for a park. 





The exploration of ruins in the environs of Par- 
is is fraught with sadness. The forests around 
Meudon are filled with articles of household 
furniture, thrown there by Prussians who occu- 
pied houses in the vicinity. Not long ago the 
following scene occurred in a ruined garden at 
Meudon. A group of ladies, armed with iron 
hooks like those used by the chiffonniers of Paris, 
were probing the rubbish left by the burning of 
the house which had stood there. Covered with 
dust and plaster, and stooping low beneath the 
scorching sun, they turned over each heap of 
débris with the utmost care. They had been 
searching thus for some time, when suddenly a 
loud cry proceeded from one of the ladies, who 
had drawn forth some object which must have 
been very precious in her eyes, for she sank 
upon a stone, overcome with emotion, and plac- 
ing the treasure on her knees, rocked it to and 
fro, kissing it with fervor and sobbing alond. 
The treasure thus brought to light was the 
charred and mutilated bust of a very little child. 
This being found, the ladies ceased their search, 
and walked in silence toward the road, 





In Yeddo, the capital of Japan, it is estimated 
that there are over three thousand pupils who 
are receiving an English education. 





The census of Japan shows a population of 
34,785,951. The males exceed the females by 
about 400,000. 





A mammoth whale recently made a miscalcu- 
lation, and was stranded on the ocean beach 
near San Francisco. The artist Bierstadt, tak- 
ing advantage of this incident, obtained a good 
sketch of the creature, and is going to honor it 
with a prominent position in a large oil-painting. 





— 
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. Netted Guipure Insertion and Edging, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 596. _ A 

Born insertion and edging are suitable for trimming lingerie, wrap- 
ete. Work for each a strip of straight netting of suitable width. 
or the insertion, darn the netted strip on both sides in point d’esprit, 
work the small four-leaved figures in twisted stitch (point de minute) 
along the middle of the insertion as shown by the illustration, and work 
the diamond lines, for which threads resting loosely on the netted foun- 
dation have been stretched previously, in button-hole or twisted stitch. 
For the edging, darn the larger part of the foundation in point de toile, 
the four-leaved figures in point de reprise, and button-hcole stitch the 
outer edge; cut away the netted foundation underneath the button-hole 
stitched scallops. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edging. 
See illustration on page 597. 


and crochet cotton, No. 80. 
outer edge of the insertion as follows: For each strip work with tatting 
cotton and medium-sized steel knitting-needles a foundation of 2 st. 
(stitch), and on this work the Ist round.—Jay the thread on the nee- 
dle, sl. 1 st. (that is, slip one stitch), 1 k. (knit plain), and draw the 


braid and gimp together without passing the needle through the linen. 
Join the yoke thus formed along the middle at the front, and fasten the 
edges on the under side. ' The straight trimming strip for the ‘sleeves 
is made in a similar manner. 
chet Edging, Fig. 3, described in the previous article, shows a full-sized 
section of the lace. 
by Fig. 3. 


The illustration of Point Lace and Cro- 
The yoke can also be made of the foundation shown 
Knitted and Crochet Insertion. 


See illustration on page 597. 


Tuts insertion is knitted and crocheted with tatting cotton, No. 60, 
First work the open-work strips at the 


slipped stitch over; turn the work. 2d round.—Lay the thread on the 


Tne upper edge of this lace is formed of a row of linen point lace 
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Lapy’s Nicut-Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 8*, 8°-12, 
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Lapy’s CHEMISE OPEN ON THE SHOULDER. 


Lapy's CHEMISE WITH EMBROIDERED YOKE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 28-26. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 27-30. 
needle, sl. 1 st., knit 1 st. from the thread thrown over of the 


preceding round, draw the sl]. over, and turn the work. Con- 
tinue in this manner. After working two such strips, crochet 
on the loops at one side of each strip always alternately 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next eye, 2.ch. (chain stitch). On the loops 
at the other side of one strip crochet one round of leaflets as 
follows: >.1 sc. on the next two loops of the strip (pass the 


needle through each of these loops from the front, so that they 
appear to be wound around each 


other, as shown by the illustration), 
then twice alternately 5 ch. and 1 
short treble crochet on the first of 
the ch. ; repeat from *. On the 
free loops of the second knitted strip 
work a similar round, in doing this, 
however, crochet between every two 
leaves 1 sl., so as to come between 
every two leaves of the other strip, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The 
insertion may be made of. coarser 
cotton to be used for borders for 
eoverlets, pillow-slips, ete. : 


braid ; the lace itself-is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 80. 
First work a row of crochet gimp like that shown by Fig. 8 on page 
500, Harper's Bazar, No. 32, Vol. III., and sew it to the point lace 
braid as shown by the illustration. Then crochet on the other side 
of the gimp five rounds as follows: 1st round.—1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
one eye of the gimp, * 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1'sl. on the next eye, 
8 ch.; then on the next eye of the ; 
gimp 1 double crochet, which is work- 
ed off together with the loop on the 
needle, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the next eye; 
repeat from *. 2d round.— x 7 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next 7 st. 
(stitch) of the preceding round, 3 sc. 
on the following st., thus widening by 
two stitches, 3 sc. on the next 3 st. ; 
repeat from *. ‘The 3d and 4th 
rounds consist of sc. only; on the. 
middle st. of every 3 sc. worked on 
1 st. of the preceding round work 3 sc. 
also; for the remainder, work 1 sc. on 
each st. 5th round.— * 2 sc., sepa- : 
; Nicut-Cap with EMBROIDERED Nicut-CaP with RucHEe 
STRIPS. TRIMMING. 
For patternandde- For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- scription see Supple- 
pene, No. ment, No. XVI., 
Figs. 53 and 54. 








VIIL., Fi 
5750. 


Linen NiGuHT- 
Car. 4 ¢ : ‘ ' Nicut-Cap 
For pattern and ; MQ witH LacE 
euetetion sec \ TRIMMING. 
bo te eae For pattern and 
No. xv. Fig. 52. description eno 
Sm 
‘so and'56. 


CHEMISE WITH EMBROIDERY AND 
LacE. 


For pattern and description 
see hb No. 
VIIL., Figs. 31-33. 


Diity Nicut-Gown. 


Mustin Nicut-Gown, : 
For pattern and Senciiption see Supplement, 7. \ ; to y : 
No. IV., F _ : 3 . ; i A For pattern and description see Supplement. 
\ AE | ‘ : we j P yy, f No. V., Figs. 18-22, 


igs. 13-17. 
Needle-work Edging for Lingerie. 


rated by an interval of 1 st., on the next 
See illustration on page 597. 


st., 1 picot of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of the 4 ch., pass over 2 st., 1 sc. on the 
next st., 1p. as béfore, 1 se. on the third 
following st., 1 p., which must come ex- 
actly on the extremity of a point, and 
passes over 3 st., 1 sc., 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
third following st., 1 p., pass over 2 st., 
and repeat from *. Work on the wrong 
side of the lace, in order to keep the pleats 
that are formed in the right position, one 
round always alternately 1 sc. on the sc. 
of the 4th round in the hollow between 
the points, and 8 ch. 


Lady’s Point Lace and Crochet 
Gimp Chemise Yoke, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 597. 


Tus yoke is rounded in the 
front and straight at the back; it 
is made of narrow crochet gimp, 
which is joined with point lace 
braid, see Fig. 2. .The manner 
of working the crochet gimp is 
shown by Fig. 8 on page 500 of 
Harper's Bazar, No. 32, Vol. III. 
To make the yoke, cut of linen one’ * 
piece from Fig. 60, Supplement, 
and on this sew point lace braid 
and crochet gimp, as partly indi- 
cated on the pattern and shown 
by the illustration, then sew the 


CamBric Dresstne Sacque. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IL, Figs. 6*, 6°, and 7. 


MI 


ee 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 


Mostiiw Dressinc SacqueE. 


Turis needle-work edging, which is 
especially adapted for trimm.ng under- 
waists and morning dresses, consists of 
a scalloped strip of Swiss muslin, on both 
sides of which a piece of point lace braid 
is button-hole stitched. The point lace 
braid at the under scalloped edge is bor- 
dered with loops in close button-hole 
stitch. The evelet-holes, which are also 
button-hole stitched. are filled with smal] 
wheels worked with fine twisted cotton. 


Crochet. Edging worked Cross- 

. wise. 

See illustration on page 597, 

Tus edging is worked crosswise 
with twisted crochet cotton, No. 100. 
Make a foundation of 56 st. (stitch- 
es), and on this crochet the Ist 
round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
foundation st. before the last, then al- 
ways alternately 8 ch. (chain stitch), 
.with these pass over 4 foundation 
st., 1 sc. each on the following 2 
foundation st., 12 ch. at the end of 
the round. Turn the work. 2d 
round.—2 sc. on the next ch. scallop 
of the preceding round, then always 

alternately 8 ch., 2 sc. on the next 
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ch. scallop, 12 ch. at the end of the round. Then turn the werk, Like 
this last round work as many rounds as are required for the length of the 
edging. On the under edge of the lace work 1 round of scallops, inserting 
a strand of cotton of eight threads at the sume time. For each scallop 
crochet on the thread foundation and on the ch. scallop at the same time 
1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 7 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the 7th st. of the next scallop of the preceding 
round, 5 ch. 3d round.—On each scallop of the preceding round work 
5 se., 3 p. (picots) each of 4 ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first of the 
4 ch., then 5 sc. on the same scallop. On the upper edge of the lace 
work always alternately | sl. on the Sth st. of the next ch. scallop, 5 ch. 
This edging can, of course, be made in any width desired. 





Crochet Insertion worked Crosswise. 
See illustration on page 597. . 
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side piece, Fig. 45, so that 24 comes on 24. Finally, fasten a string 
of the requisite length to each under corner of kig. 45. In adjust- 
ing the over-skirt these strings are tied under the back breadth at 
the middle of the back. 


Algerienne Over-Skirt. 

Over-skirt of black and white striped Algerienne. Black lace 
trimming. ‘To make this over-skirt cut the back breadths straight, 
and arrange them in doul.Je box-pleats at the top. ‘lope off the 
front toward the top, pleat the sides of the front like the illus. 
tration, and join it with the back breadths. Basques, consisting 
of two bias pieces of material joined by lace insertion, ave set on 
the back of the skirt. ‘Ivim the over-skirt as shown by the illus- 
tration. and sew the upper edge into a binding of double material 
au inch wide. 








Tuts insertion is suitable for trimming lingerie, and is worked with fine 
or coarse twisted crochet cotton, according to the purpose for which it is 
designed. Make a foundation of 34 ch. (chain stitch), and, going back- 
ward on: this, crochet the Ist round.—On the 8th and 9th stitches of 
the foundation 
(counting from 
the end) 1 de. 
(double crochet) 
each, then * 1 
leaflet as follows: 
6 ch., 1 ste. (short 
treble ~ crochet) 
on the second, °1 
te. (treble cro- 
chet) on the first 
of the 6 ch., and 
work these two 
stitches off to- 
gether with a 
loop on the nee- 
dle. With this 
leatlet pass over 
4 foundation st. 
(stitch), 3 de., 
separated - each 
by 1 ch. and an 
interval of 1 st. 
on the next foun- 
dation st.; re- 

t once from 

*; 1 leaflet like 

the former, 2 de. 

on the first two 

foundation st., 7 

ch., and turn the 

work. 2d round. 

—2 de. on the last two de. of the preceding round, + 1 leaflet, 

* 8 de., separated each by 1 ch. on the ch. between and after the 

3 de. of the preceding round; repeat once from >; 1 leaflet, 2 de. 

‘ on the next 2 de. of the preceding round, 7 ch., and turn the work. 

Work in this manner, constantly repeating the 2d round, until the 

’ insertion is of the length desired. ‘Then finish it with two rounds 

worked lengthwise on each side ; for the first of these rounds work 

always alternately 1 sc. on each ch. scallop, and 5 ch.; for the 

second round work de., separated each by 1 ch. and an interval 
of one stitch. 


Ecru Crére ve Caine Over-Sxirt. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII, Figs. 44-47. 


Point Lace and Crochet Insertion. 
See illustration on page 597. 

For this insertion take two pieces of point lace braid of the 
requisite length. On one side of each piece of braid crochet one 
round of always alternately 4 te. (treble crochet), which are all | of these rounds each ch. scallop of the preceding round must be 
worked off together, drawing the thread through once, and 7 ch..| crossed by crocheting after each 4 te. always 3 ch., 1’sl. (slip 
(chain stitch). Then lay the pieces of braid side by side so that | stitch) on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop of the preceding 
the free edges come together, and join them with two rounds | round, and 8 ch. 
worked in a similar manner. For the first of these rounds work : > 
* 4 te. worked off in 1 st. on the edge of the first piece of braid, Cashmere Over-Skirt. 

7 ch., 4 similar te. on the edge of the other piece (observing the Tuts over-skirt is of black cashmere, trimmed with black silk 
illustration), 7 ch., and repeat from *. In working the second | fringe and coarse black silk cord. - ‘'o-make the over-skirt slope 
‘ off the front and both sidé’breadths toward the top. For the back 
breadth cut a longer straight piece of the material. Both side 
edges of this piece are gathered’ and then joined with the side 
breadths. Gather the top of the over-skirt and set it into a bind- 
ing of double material an inch wide. ‘Trim the over-skirt as 
shown by the illustration, sew tabs trimmed: in a similar manner 
to the sides of the over-skirt, and drape it with coarse silk cord. 


Ecru Crépe de Chine Over-Skirt. 

Tats over-skirt is made of écru crépe de Chine, trimmed with 
a fold two inches wide, and lace of the same color two inches 
and a half and an inch wide. For the over-skirt cut from Figs. 
44 and 47, Supplement, one piece each, and from Figs. 45 and 4% 
two pieces each. 
For the back un- 
der part cut two 
straight pieces, 
each twenty - six 
inches long and 
twenty-three inch- 
es wide, which are 
joined with each 
other at one side. 
Sew Figs. 44 and 
45 together from 
22 to 23, and Figs. 
46 and 47 from 26 
to 27, trim all the 
pieces as shown by 
the illustration, and 
arrange Figs. 45- 
£7 in pleats, bring- 
ing each X on @. 
-: Bind the side edge 

of Fig. 45 with a 
> bias strip. Join 
Fig. 46 from 24 to 
25 with the back 
under part of the 
over-skirt, gather 
the upper edge of 
the latter to ‘suit 
the width of Figs. 
46 and 47, and then 
sew the over-skirt 
into a binding of 
double material an 
inch wide, which 
is closed at the left 
side with hooks 
and eves. In do- 
ing this the back 
of the over-skirt 
must overlap the 


ALGERIENNE OVER-SKIRT. 
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Fig. 2.—Txicot. Beaver SacqueE.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 88-41. 












For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
: No. XIV., Fi 1. 





HOW NATIONALITIES GROW OLD. 


ATIONALITIES have a specialty as to how they grow cld, 

and_[ believe in my heart Irishmen are not inferior in this 
; respect toany. A 
Frenchman = can 
not do it at all. 
In the first place, 
he will not accept 
the march of time, 
but resists it like 
an enemy he is de- 
termined to con- 
quer; and by cer- 
tain appliances of 
false whiskers and 
cosmetics, and a 
forced energy of 
spirit, and a su- 
percharge of levi- 
ty, he fancies that 
he has achieved 
the deception that 
has only succeed- 
ed with himself, 
and made others 
believe he is as 
young as he wishes 
to imagine him- 
self. Itis not easy 
to sav how a Ger- 
mun grows old, for 
he is never young. 
The beer-bemud- 
dlement of centu- 
ries is in the life- 
blood of the race, and their very childhood is dreary, fog- 
surrounded, and misty. ‘The gnarled complexity of their un- 
colloquial language impresses silence on a race who would 
need the impetuous ardor of the South to clear the barriers 
of their terrible compounds, and those rough gutturals that 
suffice to them for expressions of passion. 

Italians grow old gracefully enough. They have less of the 
levity that offends us in the Frenchman, and though digni- 
fied, have none of that pomposity which an Englishman oc- 
casionally assumes, as though to make believe that it is a mat- 
ter of choice and not of necessity that he is white-haired and 
large-waisted, solemn of gait and grave of utterance. 

I am not sorry to be able to speak of the Irishman as of 
another nationality, and to: say why I think he meets years in 
a better spirit than most men. First of all, that large stock 
of geniality which supplied high spirits in youth subsides by time 
into a species of humoristic pleasantry, sufficiently dashed by 
fancy to be brilliant. and enough matured by experience to avoid 
the impertinence of levity. Few men go through life more en- 
joyably, and, in consequence, few men’s experiences are less dark- 
ened by discouraging impressions of their neighbors, or by that 
distrust of humanity, in the main, which shows itself in great 
depression or melancholy. 


Sirk Over-Srirr. 


Figs. 48-5 











Fig. 1.—Tricot Beaver Sacque.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 88-41, 
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THE LILY-BUD. 


And wall Sa, Boia WH o Work, 


And now ’twas kind o’ tormentin’ work 
To go round every time. 


T was determined to stick it out, 


And the bugs got into the wheat : 
I swear, it comes ruther tough on a man 
When he can’t raise enough to eat! 


Andrew he had his losses too; 
Of course it wa’n’t my fault ; “ 
But we kind o’ ma pee each other, you know, 
Of ¥ t. 


throwin 
And all ‘bout what? Jest nothin’ at all: 
I could punch myself for a fool; 
But they say when the devil gets into a man 
You needn’t send him to school. 


Huldy was all the sister I had, 
And I loved ‘her hearty enough 
(Some love, like gold, is refined away, 
But the purest is in the rough), 
And when I heard of her little one, 
Though I acted the reg’lar bear, 
I'll be hanged if my heart didn’t give me the lie 
When I said I didn’t care. 


I forbid my Sue to go, even then; 
But ’twa’n’t of no consequence, 
For I ketched her time and time agen 
A-climbin’ their medder fence. 
I don’t know why I didn’t storm, 
But I wouldn’t pertend to see, 
Although I was riled in the inner man, 
And she know’d it as well as me. 


Time passed on, and I heard her say 
The child was amazin’ cute. 
* Any smarter ’n others?” I thought; 
But I kept confounded mute. 
I wa’n’t to be trapped in that sort o’ way, 
And I buckled my wrath up tight; 
And, woman-like, she understood, 
And kind o’ sighed at the sight. 


From that very time—I can’t explain— 
But a feelin’ got hold o’ me 

(If 1’ seen the same in a woman, I'd said 
"Twas pure curiosity), 

A desperate longin’ to see that child. 
It bothered me in my sleep; 

And, at last, I'll be blamed if I didn’t go there 
On the ely, and risk takin’ a peep. 


Andrew had gone, and Huldy was out 
At work in her dairy yet; 
And I tiptoed in as mean as a dog, 
And lifted the skeeter net. 
It lay with its sweet hands on its breast— 
My! I can’t give you no idee; 
But it seemed like an angel from heaven had dropped 
A lily-bud down to me. 


I trembled all over: you see I forgot 
That a man must be strong and brave; 
And I thought of the one that years ago 
I had follered away to her grave; 
And while I was thinkin’ it opened its eyes, 
And reached out its arms, and smiled ; 
And I hugged it close, for I verily b’lieved 
’Twas my own little angel child. 


All of a sudden—I never knew how— 
There was Andy and Huldy and Sue, 

And the women were cryin’ and kissin’ me so 
I was puzzled to see my way through; 

When Andy spoke up, with a shake in his voice, 
“Come, give us your hand, old boy ;” 

And we clinched with a grip that we'll never regret, 
And there wasn’t no end to the joy. 








MY PROPHET. 


** CNTAY. to tea; do,” said Aunt Desire, with 

that ridiculous hospitality of hers that 
would fain share her salt with every creature 
that comes to the house. ‘It’s Sadi’s birthday, 
and we ought to celebrate it in some way.” 

**Do you still count birthdays, Sadi?” said 
Mrs. Obenreiser. 

‘*Certainly. This is the twenty-sixth.” 
» “*Hush, my dear, speak low. You look very 
young still; you need not own to more than 
twenty-two for some years.” 

‘* Why should I hide it?” 

‘¢¢One would think you desired nothing better 
than to be an old maid, staying at home all the 
time, rocking your mother’s babies, and tying 
yourself down as if you were already a married 
woman, or never meant to be one.” 

‘* Perhaps I don’t.” 

‘That ain’t natural. Of course you want to 
get married, but you never will unless you go 
half-way. I’ve been married twice, and nothing 
to boast of in the way of looks. I didn’t run 
after the men; bat if they wanted to find me, I 
did not wear out their patience looking for me. 
If a girl is an old maid, it’s her own fault: that’s 
my doctrine.” 

‘*T have never seen any one in this place that 
I like better than my brothers and sisters.” 

** Make visits, then. Go out of this place.” 

** But if I have no invitations—” ° 

‘* Well, at least you-could go huckleberrying 
into the next town.” 

I laughed, and yielded that point. willingly. 
Aunt Desire had knit into the middle of her 
seam-needie by this time, and now laid down 
the Stocking. She then took off her glasses, 
wiped them, and smoothed down her apron. As 
she never did but one thing at a time, these were 
well-known signs that she was about to give us 
**a piece of her mind.” 

**P'm an old maid, as every body knows, and 
perhaps my doctrine would not have so ‘much 





weight as a woman’s that had been married 
twice ; but seventy years will gather some wis- 
dom, if only by rubbing against people so long. 
My doctrine is that it is no use running 

after a beau. You may get one that way, but he 
won't stick, or won’t be good for any thing if he 
does. Ifa girl has a husband waiting for her any 
where in the world, he'll most likely find her 
sooner or later. The men who are best worth 
having don’t look for their wives in public places, 
when they have on their best bibs and tuckers. 
They like to surprise a girl with a duster in her 
hand or a baby brother in her lap. It has more 
effect on them than fluttering a fan and making 
eyes at them all day.” 

‘*Men were more sensible in your young 
days,” said Mrs. Obenreiser. 

**Nota bit. They are always sensible enough 
if women don’t spoil them.” ; 

‘*Do you think every woman can marry if she 
chooses, Aunt Desire?” 

**To be sure. I should have married years 
ago if I had had time; but I was always so deep 
in other folks’ troubles that I could not give my 
mind to it.” 

*¢'Tell us about it,” said Mrs. Obenreiser. 

‘¢ What?” said Aunt Desire, with a touch of 
that complacence which every woman shows 
when she counts her scalps. 

‘*'The last. offer.” 

‘Oh, that was this winter, when I went to 
New Bedford. (Susan’s children had the mea- 
sles, and she sent for me.) Her husband’s fa- 
ther lived with them, a fine old gentleman, 
smart as a cricket (only Susan says he does have 
the rheumatism awfully); and maybe he liked 
the way I tended the children, for he asked me 
all of a sudden one day to marry him. I con- 
fess that I thought for just a minute how nice 
my tombstone would look with ‘Mrs. Desire So- 
and-So, beloved wife of So-and-So’ on it; but 
then I thought of that worthy woman who lived 
with him so many years here, and perhaps is 
waiting for him now in the other world.” 

‘¢ What did you tell him, aunt?” 

‘I told him I would have had him in a 
minute, if he had only thought of it fifty years 
sooner.” ‘ 

‘But you didn’t know him so long ago, did 
you?” 

“*Oh yes, I did, and I had no thought of 
tombstones then.” A rosy flush spread over 
Aunt Desire’s sunken cheeks, and took at least 
twenty years from her age for one instant. 

** Now tell us about the first offer,” said Mrs. 
Obenreiser. 5% 

‘“‘That was the first—and last,” said Aunt 
Desire, laughing at Mrs. Obenreiser’s expectant 
face till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

‘You have proved my doctrine, that a girl 
does wrong to tie herself down through all her 
best years.” é oli 

‘*No, I have only proved that every woman 
has at least one chance to marry.” 

‘If Sadi’s chance does not come till she is 
seventy, it might as well not come at all.” 

**T don’t think so,” said Aunt Desire, with a 
faint, sweet smile, that reminded me of the per- 
fume of flowers long pressed in a book. ‘‘ Let 
Sadi sit in her chimney-corner, and make smooth 
the way for my old feet and the little ones to 
tread. She is fitting herself to be a good wom- 
an, which is a better thing (because less gelfish) 
than a good wife. Her lover will come some 
time.” 

‘*T wonder how he will look ?” said I. 

“If he is the right man,” said Aunt Desire, 
**he should have light hair and blue eyes, be- 
cause yours are black. He must be of a hopeful 
and sanguine temper, because you are inclined 
to look on the dark side.” 

‘*1f he comes with a glass slipper in his hand, 
you will be the fairy godmother,” said I. 

“The prince did not come,” said Mrs. Oben- 
reiser, ‘‘ till the godmother had taken Cinderella 
to the ball. He didn’t see her first in her chim- 
ney-corner.” 

**O thou of httle faith!” said Aunt Desire. 
*¢ Sadi’s lover is to be thrown from his horse, or 
more likely his carriage, in front of this house, 
and brought in on a board and laid at her feet. 
When he opens his eyes and looks into hers, full 
of sublime pity and sympathy—” 

‘<The rest of this story is to be found in the 
next number,” said I, suddenly, putting out 
Aunt Desire’s prophetic fire. ‘* Matrimony is 
the one god of women, and you are its prophet.” 

When Mrs. Obenreiser was gone, Aunt De- 
sire sat a long time smiling over her knitting. 

‘* Fifty years was a long time to wait,” I said, 
after a while. 

**T was not waiting at all. I was hard at 
work all the time. I had my little disappoint- 
ment, and buried it decently, and from that time 
I took more interest in men’s wives than in 
themselves. Those few pleasant weeks, when 
the sight of my wrinkled face began to stir up 
the embers of his old regard for me, were a sort 
of reward of merit—something to make 2 little 
glow in my heart when I thought of it, but it 
was a free gift from above, not asked for nor 
expected.” 

‘* Have you had a happy life, Aunt Desire ?” 

“Yes, Sadi. If I had it to do over again, I 
don’t know that I would alter a single thread ; 
but I suffered a good deal because of people like 
Mrs. Obenreiser—as you do, Sadi.” 

**T’m glad of it. I thought myself the only 
girl that ever was silly enough to mind it.” 

** All women mind it. It is a vulgar cruelty, 
that has driven many a girl into an unhappy 
matriage; but don’t think of it. Go and cut 
the birthday cake, and, above all things, don’t 
pity yourself. Remember what you read to me 
about Catherine II.—she was too proud to be 
unhappy.” 

‘*T am not unhappy !” I said, with some scorn. 

**T know you are not now, but it is a very 
fascinating habit to fall into.” 





After the cake had been cut and eaten, and [ 


all the children laid away for the night, some 
thoughts came back to me that always made me 
blush. I did not need Mrs. Obenreiser to’ sug- 
gest that it was time for me to marry, if I meant 
to do so at all, only my own thought had not 
taken  peceey that form. I hungered and 
thirsted for a love that should be wholly mine— 
not shared with a dozen others. I had enough 
to do in my orphaned family to bef all my 
best years, but the sore spot, which Mrs. Oben- 
reiser was always probing, was the fact that no 
one had ever shown the least sign of love to me 
out of my own kindred. 

. Aunt Desire’s confession was my first intima- 
tion that other girls suffered in the same way. 
{ had been so thoroughly ashamed of the feeling 
that I thought it must be something new under 
the sun. Continually I said to myself, at such 
times, ‘‘ I don’t want to marry; that isn’t it at 
all; I only want somebody to say ‘I love you’ 
as if he meant it.” 

Even our little baby, four years old, had her 
little nettle ready to sting me. : 

‘* What is an old maid?” she asked one day. 

eA happy woman,” said Aunt Desire. 

** Why ?” asked I. 

“Cause I heard Tom tell Mr. Justin that 
Aunt Desire was an old maid, and you were go- 
ing to be. I guess it’s nice. I will be one too.” 

‘* How long do people keep up that sort of 
talk about a girl ?” I said to Aunt Desire. 

‘*They kept it up with me till I was about 
forty ?” 

** And I am twenty-six—only fourteen years !” 

“* Just the time that Jacob courted Rachel, and 
it seemed to him but one day, for the love that 
he bore her. I wonder how long it seemed to 
her? But you are prettier than I ever was. You 
may count on at least five years more.” A 

We had a busy spring that year; the childre 
seemed to have outgrown all their clothes in a 
body. They could not spare me five minutes in 
the day wherein to be disconsolate if my heart 
had been set upon it never so much. I went 
out for a walk the first warm day, and as I en- 
tered the gate on ‘my return I saw an unusual 
commotion about the house. The front-door 
stood open, and the doctor was just going in, 
while the faces of neighbors appeared at different 
windows. : 

**Oh! what is it ?” I asked, breathlessly. 

‘** He has had his hand torn on the wheel, but 
it won’t be fatal!” 

“Who? Who?” 

‘Your brother Tom. He went into the fac- 
tory, and was careless; that’s all.” 

It was enough, I thought, as I rushed up stairs, 
and saw Aunt Desire with ‘Tom’s head in her 
lap, and the crushed hand held upright to stop 
the bleeding. The doctor was watching for the 
faintness to go off before beginning his work. 

‘*T shall need two to help me,” he said, ‘‘ and 
the rest of you must go down stairs, and keep 
the house perfectly quiet.” ; 

‘*T was with him when it happened,” said Mr. 
Justin. ‘Will you take me?” 

‘You'll do,” said the doctor. ‘* Now anoth- 
er.” But the people had scattered at the first 


word, leaving Aunt Desire and me standing to- 


** F-want Sadi,” said Tom, faintly. 

**You look delicate,” said the doctor. ‘It 
will need steady nerves.” 

‘“*She ain’t delicate,” retorted Tom. ‘‘She’s 
strong as a horse. I won't have any body else. 
You can stand it, can’t you, Sadi?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

‘Stand here, then, and hold the elbow still 
as death. If the boy keeps up that spirit, he'll 
live through this and a great deal more.” 

The first five minutes were easy enough; but 
when the red stream poured out in great gushes 
my own blood seemed to gather about my heart, 
and for half an instant my head swam. 

‘* Steady !” said the doctor, in a warning tone. 

‘*Look straight at me,” said Mr. Justin; 
*¢ don’t look down at all.” 

We were both bending forward over the hand. 
I met his eyes as they were within a few inches 
of mine, and clutched them, so to speak, as if 
they were the anchor that held me to conscious- 
ness. It may have been hours, or only minutes, 
that I stood rigid in this way. 

‘* Well done, Sadi,” said the doctor at last; 
and I saw only a neat bundle of bandages at the 
end of Tom's arm, lying on a cushion. 

While Mr. Justin was bathing Tom’s head I 
went into the next room and leaned my face 
against the cool wall. A ‘sudden rain of tears 
blinded me, and had the same efféct as a shower 
upon overcharged air. In another minute I 
should have been ready to go through the same 
strain over again. 


*sYou need not cry; he will do well,” said 


Mr. Justin, speaking very gently beside me; 
**and you were braver than I thought a woman 
could be.” 

‘*T was not brave at all; I only strained my 
will; and this is the way I get over it. Women 
cry for a great many reasons besides grief.” 

“‘To they? I know very little of their ways.” 

“T could .not have gone through it but for 
your help. I thank you very much.” 

He smiled and held out his hand, giving mine 
a cordial shake, as if I were a man, somehow, 
to whom he had taken a fancy. 

“*T will come back in the evening, and watch 
with Tom.” Then he went away, and I am 
afraid I thought far oftener in the next hour of 
the way that rare smile lighted up Mr. Justin’s 
plain face than of poor Tom’s trouble. For Mr. 
Justin’s face was exceedingly plain: at first 
sight it seemed all of one color—hair, skin, eyes, 
and eyebrows of a uniform yellowish-gray, a 
second look detected the line between hair and 
forehead. A peculiarly well-shaped mouth and 
exquisite teeth were the only redeeming traits 
about it. 





The rarity of his smile proved that he had no 
vanity. 

Tom’s hand had to be examined and reband- 
aged every day for many weeks. Mr. Justin 
assisted when he was in the house, which was 
very often, but sometimes Tom would have no 
one but myself. He exacted more attention 
than a baby. 

One day we were both busy with him, when 
Mrs. Obenreiser was allowed to make her first 
call on our patient. After the first inquiries I 
saw the arch look that was so disagreeable to 
me gathering in her face, and tried to make my 
escape, but Tom held my hand, and would not 
let it go. 

‘** Aunt Desire’s prophecy almost came true; 
did it not, Sadi? only it was a brother instead 
of a lover that was brought in on a board and 
laid at your feet. What a pity!” said Mrs. 
Obenreiser. 

‘What's all that about?” said Tom, while 
Mr. Justin lifted his eyebrows. . - 

“*Some of Aunt Desire’s nonsense ; that’s all,” 
said [. 

‘* But I want to know. Sadi needn’t be hav- 
ing any lovers. I want her myself. Have you 
got a lover, Sadi?” 

“No, no, Tom; don’t be silly.” 

** Well, I knew nobody but women ever came 
to see you.” 

I felt rather than saw Mr. Justin’s amusement 
at this home truth. 

**Your aunt thinks that Sadi will get a hus- 
band just as quickly if she sits in the chimney- 
corner tending the baby and mending your 
stockings all the time as she would if she went 
about and enjoyed herself like other girls.” 

**T agree with Aunt Desire,” said Mr. Justin. 

“Oh, indeed{ Perhaps you are like those 
very sensible men that she knew in her youth, 
who looked for nothing but solid qualities in their 
wives ?” 

‘*T hope so,” said Mr. Justin, looking straight 
and serious into Mrs. Obenreiser’s mocking face. 
I looked up at him gratefully, and his face grew 
suddenly bright with that rare smile. It was as 
if the sun had all at once flashed through red 
curtains into a dull, empty room. He looked 
absolutely handsome for the first time. -- 

‘Then Sadi would do for you excellently,” 
said Mrs. Obenreiser. 

“Come, now,” said Tom, ‘‘ that’s going it a 
little too steep. Sadi hasn’t been married twice, 
. Ping have, and she has some delicate feelings 
eft.” 

Mrs. Obenreiser was going to be very angry, 
but Mr. Justin said, gently, ‘‘A sick boy has 
privileges,” and the storm blew over. 

I had become accustomed by. this time to Mr. 
Justin's quiet way of always ‘stepping into the 
breach at the critical moment. He spoke very 
little at any time, and usually to break some 
awkward pause in the conversation; but his 
mere presence in a room gaye me a restful sense 
of security. 

In spite of his. own perfect self-possession, I 
could not meet him with quite the same freedom 
after Mrs. Obenreiser’s call as I did before. 
Tom grew better, and Mr. Justin’s visits became 
less frequent—the idea which had begun to sug- 
gest itself to my mind that part of them was 
meant for me was nipped in the bud. _I blushed 
more than ever over my innermost thoughts. 
Two years before we had placed Tom in tha 
counting-room of a factory in which Mr. Justin 
was book-keeper. 

Tom had immediately conceived a boyish pas- 
sion for him, and of course I had heard his 
praises every day. I had never met him, except 


' for a brief introduction in the street, until Tom’s 


accident made us intimate friends. 

It seemed to me we must always be that, we 
had so many thoughts in common. I was not 
in love yet, or at least if I were, the feeling 
wore a different face from that which I had look- 
ed for. 

‘*T haven’t seen you for three days,” said 
Tom to him, fretfully. ‘‘ By-and-by you won’t 
come at all. Ihave tired you out.” 

‘No, my boy, you are better now, and I find 
I can not quite stand the night-work.” 

‘*Night-work! What do you mean ?” 

‘* Of course, if I spend so many hours here, I 
have to make it up some time.” 

**Oh, forgive me,” said Tom; ‘‘I will never 
ask you to come again. Will you, Sadi?” 

‘* Not unless he likes it,” I stammered. 

‘*T like it too well,” said Mr. Justin, in a very 
low voice. 

‘* What's that you said?” said Tom. 

‘Nothing worth repeating, Tom. I will come 
again soon,” said Mr. Justin, and he went away 
at once. : 

A few minutes after I went into Aunt De- 
sire’s sitting-room, and found Mr. Justin stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug before her’in a very de- 
jected attitude. For once his upright, cheerful 
mask (if it were one) seemed to have fallen away 
from him. : 

“‘T thought you were gone,” said I, in some 
confusion. 

“‘T thought so myself; but I needed some ad- 
vice on avery knoeys pein’ and as I passed your 
aunt’s door she looked as if she could give it.” 

‘Did you leave Tom alone? I will go to 
him,” said Aunt Desire, leaving us alone in a 
barefaced way altogether unworthy of her prin- 
ciples. 

Me Oh dear!” I thought; ‘‘you are worse than 
Mrs. Obenreiser ;” and it must have been five 
long minutes before Mr. Justin seemed to see the 
necessity of saying something. I made two or 
three careful speeches in the time, to which he 
paid no sort of attention. 

‘‘You are quite certain that you would not 
want me to come here unless it is my own wish 
to do so?” he said at last, in a very slow, formal 
way. 

Yes,” I said, with a little trembling. 
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*¢ You have made up your mind to wait for 
that lover who is to be brought in on a board 
and laid at your feet ?” 

‘That does not follow at all.” 

¢* Does it not ?” 

His eyes seemed to take a distinct color for 
once as I met them then, and he made a step 
forward. , 

‘¢Qh, Sadi, you must come quick. Tom has 
been flouncing about, and the bandage is loose,” 
said Nettie, the baby, rushing in between us, 
with mouth and eyes wide open. 

I went at once to Tom, and heard Mr. Justin’s 
step on the gravel-walk, and a click of the gate 
a moment after. 

Well, at least, if he never came back again, I 
could live a long time on that strange look in his 
eyes, and the sudden movement, as if he had 
been tempted to take me in his arms. 

-I had not to wait long, He came again in 
the evening, and we sat with Tom as we had so 
often done before. With half a glance at me, 
he said he had found a letter at his office that 
afternoon which would call him out of town for 
‘a week, and perhaps a fortnight. After that 
Tom would not part with him till the last mo- 
ment. 

At ten o'clock I went down to the door with 
him, and he drew me.out on the piazza. The 
still starlight somehow convinced me, as I felt 
the touch of Mr. Justin’s arm, that [ truly loved 
this plain man, and, if need be, I could wait fifty 
years for him to tell me of it. 

‘Sadi, I must ask you before I go away for 
an uncertain time.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Justin, where are you going?” 
called out a little white figure that rose up sud- 
denly from the end of the piazza. It was Net- 
tie, ina single garment. ‘‘ Don’t let her scold 
me, Mr. Justin. It was so hot in bed I came 
out to cool myself, and when you opened the 
door I hid.” 

“*T forgive you, if you go in now,” I said. 

*‘In a minute. Dick and Lucy are coming 
home from the party at ten, and mean to bring 
me some of the supper. There they are now.” 

“Tt is too true,” said Mr. Justin, as the 
children approached the gate. ‘‘I may as well 
recognize the hand of fate, and say good-by, 
Sadi.” ‘ ‘ 

** Good-by,” I said, putting a cold hand into 


his. 

‘¢ Till I come back,” and he went away, laugh- 
ing. My pillow was just a little wet with dis- 
appointed tears that night, though both Nettie’s 
arms were round my neck. 

Before Mr. Justin came home Tom was cer- 
tain that he was well enough to go to the factory ; 
and after arguing with him two days I walked 
down with him, to keep him. out of temptation 
by the way. I had my reward, for Tom’s first 
question had elicited the fact of Mr. Justin’s re- 
turn. As I turned homeward I saw him afar 
off coming to meet me, and a few rods behind 
him walked Mrs. Obenreiser. 

We did not speak at first; the gladness in his 
face was enough forme. He tried to take both 
my hands, but I whispered, ‘‘ Mrs. Obenreiser 
is just behind you.” 

‘Fate again! I have not a moment to lose. 
Sadi, will you marry me?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** All right.—How do you do, Mrs. Oben- 
reiser? I am charmed to see you.” 

‘*Are you, indeed? The symptoms looked 
as if you would not be charmed to see any one 
but Sadi just now.” 

‘* The symptoms have become certainties, Mrs. 
Obenreiser.” And she was so much surprised 
that she went on her way, forgetting to con- 
gratulate us. 

‘*T was.@ true prophet, after all,” said Aunt 
Desire, as we walked into her sitting-room with 
conscious faces, ‘‘Sadi’s lover came to her 
chimney-corner at last.” 

“But she had to leave it,” said Mr. Justin, 
“Sor that lover could not have proposed to her 
without Nettie for a witness.” 

‘*That’s no news,” said Tom,ewvhen I deli- 
cately broached the subject of my engagement 
to him. ‘You began your courting the very 
day _ hand was hurt.” 

And I believe Tom is right. _ 








THE LUNCH-TABLE—COFFEE. 


x L you take coffee?” says Mrs. Bloom- 

endor, her white hand and hyacinth ring 
resting, like some rare embossing by Tiffany’s 
bold designer, on the handle of the cafetiére. 
We will go no farther to-day than to answer her 
question, though a poet passed the cup to a 
painter after her words. 

Whether we will take coffee or not depends, 
first, on its native quality. You remember the 
little packets of ground coffee done up in tin-foil 
which shed such inspiring fragrance through the 
room when you were housekeeping in Paris. 
Subtler than Rimmel’s extract of coffee for 
aristocratic handkerchiefs, sweeter than the 
breath of orange flowers, yet with an almond 
flavor, and a pungency that restored languid 
brains by its very aroma, this coffee left its 
traces.on the air long afterward in a glorious 
Vague reviving essence that not all the alyssum 
and jasmine in the window-boxes could conceal 
or overlay. But that was in Paris, and that fra- 
grant coffee is no longer even a name to you, for 
you forgot to inquire its variety, and you can 
only surmise that it came from Nubian valleys 
and islands girt with sunshine in the same zone 
as Mocha, though not sharing its celebrity. You 
must make treaty with the Syrian monks if you 
want to lay hands on a small portion of the gen- 
uine Mocha, though novelists of the period seem 
to have customers for larger crops of this coffee 

’ than Mocha could grow in five years, 
_ The finest coffee procured in this country is 





from the Dutch East Indies, and this is a small 
portion of the good coffee furnished. Cubans, 
who are known to be critical in matters of the 
table, prefer the best growth of Porto Rico for 
their cups, esteeming it for its fragrance and 
stimulating properties. We will not go far wrong 
in taking their judgment on this point, for they 
have palates dainty as humming-birds. Taking 
the verdict of national tastes, the Turkish coffee 
is the finest in the world, for the reason that the 
climate allows the bean to ripen on its stalk for 
years, and coffee always. improves with age. 
Then comes Java, when well ripened; but that 
known as Old Government Java is a damaged 
article. The select coffee of Porto Rico may 
rank next;. then Maracaybo and the Brazilian 
exports, always remembering that more in this 
country depends on the grade and condition of 
coffee than its variety. It deteriorates in car- 
riage, because it absorbs readily any foreign 
odors, such as spice or spirits, which corte near 
it. On shipboard or in warehouses coffee .is 
thus affected, and the deterioration is most rapid 
if it has been browned. Fine qualities of the 
browned article should be put up in cases lined 
with tin-foil or oiled silk bags, the upper surface 
of the contents covered with a layer of coarse 
white sugar to keep the aroma from escaping 
when opened. : 

Many substances are mixed with coffee to 
cheapen, and occasionally, by persons of weak 
health, to weaken it. Roast carrots, pease, and 
rye are used for this purpose, and, as diluents, 
furnish the same color as coffee, and a taste 
which blends with it, but can never be used as 
substitutes, because they lack entirely its princi- 
ple, caffeine. ‘This gives to coffee its invigorating 
and aromatic qualities, the escape of which ren- 
ders it worthless. But a’substitute has been 
lately found in asparagus seeds, which contain a 
large amount of caffeine, and have an odor like 
that of the finest coffee. The pulp is washed 
from the seeds, which are roasted and prepared 
just like coffee. Doubtless it will not be long 
before asparagus beans are an article of com- 
merce, but farmers and gardeners can furnish 
themselves with this desirable substitute the com- 
ing season. 

Common coffee should always be washed when 
green to remove the copperas, in a solution of 
which it is often soaked by dealers to give it a 
fresh appearance. Three or four waters are 
sometimes found tinged with the yellow copperas 
stain, which is rank poison to human stomachs. 
Brown it as quickly as possible to a dark color, 
but stop short of burning. Light brown coffee 
gives a raw flavor to the drink, and burning 
makesit bitter. Inthe last minutes of browning 
add a few spoonfuls of powdered white sugar, 
which will melt, and coat each berry with a var- 
nish which exclades the air and preserves all the 
aroma. Keep in bottles or small cans tightly 
corked to prevent its heating. Even in large 
quantities the dealer may secure his coffee from 
evaporation by the addition of sugar while brown- 
ing. Grind your coffee as wanted, if you care to 
have every particle of its strength, and grind as 
fine as possible. In finely ground coffee you get 
all the strength, and get it at once, as you can 
not do even by long boiling. Coarsely ground 
coffee may be dried after using once and ground 
again; in making over one-third the strength 
will be found remaitting. 

There are two ways’ aking coffee—one of 
which depends simply off the vessel in which it 
is made for success ; the others the old-fashion- 







ed arrangement, which demai a little skill. 
For the latter the coffee must ed by 
mixing with cold water and the ite of one 


egg till all is moistened—not wet, but ‘merely 
damp ; use as little egg as possible (it holds the 
strength of the grounds in it), but every particle 
must be moistened, or it will float in the coffee ; 
pour on boiling water, and boil for three min- 
utes; set it back where it will keep hot, but not 
boil, for five minutes, stirring the floating grounds 
in two or three times ; pour out a cupful to rinse 
all the grains from the spout of the coffee-pot, 
and put it back again ; add a cupful of cold water, 
which will precipitate the grounds at once; and 
serve. 

The modern method of clearing coffee is by 
filtering the boiling water through the grounds, 
which are suspended in the pot in a wire or per- 
forated cup. Half a dozen models of cafetiéres 
are seen in the shops, any one of which is infe- 
rior to the simple contrivance I will describe. 
This is a flannel bag with a wire run in the top 
to hold it open; the coffee fills this, and boil- 
ing water is poured through it—the beverage 
taken to the table when filtered. But this is 
awkward and slow compared to the homely 
fashion I have experimented on with the most 
satisfactory results. A strip of fine white Shaker 
flannel, quite full and thick, was torn into pieces 
a quarter of a yard square, and kept out of the 
dust, in the pantry, for use. One was scalded 
the first time of using, to take away the taste of 
wool, and the dry ground coffee tied up in it, 
and thrown into ‘a pot of nearly boiling water 
and boiled for two minutes, the aroma kept in 
by a tin thimble fitted over the spout. This 
gave coffee that was.a thing of beauty in its rich 
color and jewel clearness, and of a flavor to ap- 
pease the exigent Parisian who handed his cup! 
at the right of the table. Every day the sight 
of that coffee seemed to say that I had not lived 
in vain—that I had done something well.” Ob- 
serve, the water must not be boiling when poured 
on the coffee, or it will take a long time to ex- 
tract the strength. Coffee made in this way will 
bear heating over, with a little fresh to add aro- 
ma, if a strong cup is desired in preference to 
nice flavor, And it is both economy and taste 
to boil the sugar in the pot, as it blends perfectly, 
giving all its sweetness when the cup is poured 
out. Two-thirds of a cup of coffee sugar boiled 


in, made two-quartts of coffee sweet enough for 
people who usually added three spoonfuls of 





sugar to each cup, and the flavor was richer 
than when the sweetening was dissolved. Fresh 
cream, not more than eighteen hours old, should 
be used, as old cream gives its flavor to the cof- 
fee. The coffee should be kept just below the 
boiling - point on the table, and poured on the 
cream, which will be diffused through the cup by 
the time the cup is cooled enough to drink. 

A delicate way of making a small quantity is 
to pour cold water on the pulp of egg and ground 
coffee, and let it stand five minutes just at the 
boiling-point, known by the slight simmer at the 
sides of the pot. ‘This may be regulated by set- 
ting the pot in a vessel of boiling water and heat- 
ingit there. Do not let coffee stand in a tin pot, 
as it extracts the taste of the metal. 











CHINESE BARBERS. 


HE Chinese from time immemorial have 

been accustomed to speak of all foreigners 
as ‘* barbarians,” while foreigners have retorted 
in the same uncomplimentary terms. As we have 
failed to discover any standard of civilization 
which shall apply with equal justice to both, it 
is quite impossible to decide on which side the 
point of accusation lies ; but certainly if the bar- 
ber be accepted as a model, and his operations 
as a specimen of the prevailing habits of the peo- 
ple, the Chinese may justly be styled the most 
barberous nation on earth. 

They swarm over the land like the. frogs of 
Egypt: north, south, east, and west throughout the 
immense empire they are every where met with. 
No Chinaman is his own barber; indeed, as the 
top of his head is usually the only part which re- 
quires his attention (for the beard of the Chinese 
does not give him much trouble) it would be a 
task fraught with too much danger to hazard the 
attempt of shaving himself. This, of course, gives 
employment to a vast number of persons. In Can- 
ton.alone the number of barbers is computed at 
between seven and eight thousand, or an average 
of one to every forty inhabitants. 

Both the practice of shaving and the style of 
‘‘shop” in which the operation is performed vary 
in different sections of the country. 

In all parts of the south of China the barbers 
are -“‘ ambulatory,” each carrying his shop on his 
back, and performing his tonsorial art in the open 
street. In Peking and throughout the north, on 
the other hand, the barbers have sliops which, 
as in the case with most other Chinese shops, 
are open to the street, but without counters, and 
ordinarily of very rude construction. The only 
ornamentation which they can be said to pos- 
sess is a very questionable one im the eyes of 
foreigners, consisting generally of gross carica- 
tures of foreigners and their habits. ‘They are, 
however, furnished with chairs and small basin- 
stands. Ifthe weather be hot, the chair or stool is 
placed just outside the threshold, and the opera- 
tion of shaving is conducted in the open street. 

‘*Shampooing” not unfrequently accompanies 
shaving, but in this, as in almost every thing else 
Chinese, the European practice is reversed, the 
**shampoo” preceding instead of following the 
application of the razor. 

I submitted to the operation in Peking as an 
experiment, and have to this day a lively recol- 
lection of the performance. Stretched at full 
length on a bamboo seat or easy-chair, I was pum- 
meled all over the body, but more particularly 
on the chest, legs, and arms, by a stout, brawny 
attendant with his partially closed fists, after the 
style once so popular at the ‘‘ Hammam,” till I 
was fain to cry peccavi. Sometimes the ‘‘douche” 
is administered, but only rarely. 

The barber’s outfit is simple, consisting of a 
good razor, which costs about tlireepence, a strop, 
which usually is nothing more than a strip of 
stoutish calico cloth, costing a penny more. 

The chief items of expense in this elaborate 
‘*kit” are the accessories. The metal basin and 
the bamboo pail underneath, and the pole sur- 
mounting all, which serves as the emblem of his 
craft, are, however, scarcely more expensive than 
the razor and strop ; so that, on the whole, it does 
not cost very much to furnish a barber’s shop in 
China. The tariff of charges of those engaged 
in this branch of industry is correspondingly low. 
Three ‘‘ cash,” equal to about half a farthing of 
British money, is the sum ordinarily asked for 
simply shaving the head. If the queue is plaited 
and interwoven with fresh silk, the scale of charge 
correspondingly rises. Shaving and braiding the 
queue, re-tailing a worn-out stump, and sham- 
pooing, constitute all the arts requirea of the bar- 
ber. False mustaches and beards of a rude 
kind, such as are worn by actors in the public 
shows, are not made by his hands ; and of making 
perukes and wigs, so much in vogue among the 
civilized nations of Europe, he is altogether igno- 
rant. In fact, the Chinese gentleman is far from 
being so particular about his head as the English 
gentleman is about his beard: where the latter 
shaves at all, he usually shaves daily; if he dines 
out, he will often repeat the operation during the 
twenty-four hours. On the other hand, the ma- 

jority of even the better classes in China shave 
but twice a week, and the laboring classes but 
once. 

In the case of mourning, the law—or, rather, 
recognized custom, more powerful than law—is to 
permit the head to go unshaven for months, the 
precise time being regulated by the measure of 
relationship to the deceased. But as the thir- 
teen months’ exemption from shaving prescribed 
for the loss of either of one’s parents, if rigidly 
enforced, would produce a crop of hair too exu- 
berant for even Chinese society to endure, where 


strict regard for etiquette forbids the clean pol-. 


ish of the razor-blade, other expedients are brought 
into requisition to keep the stumps of the hair 
within due bounds. 

Since the incoming of the Mantchou power, 
barbers’ shops, primitive and simple as they are 
now, must have undergone a more marked change 








than those we are accustomed to see nearer home, 
for the native Chinese, till they received this badge 
of a foreign yoke, did not allow either knife or 
scissors to pass upon their head, but were the 
‘long-haired race” which the Taeping insurgents 
are wishing -to become. Previous to their sub- 
jection by the Tartars the fashion was to bind 
the long hair in a knot on the top of the head, 
and there to fasten it with a wooden or metal 
pin, as is often represented in the old pictures of 
the Ming dynasty. ‘The art of hair-cutting as 
practiced in the West is as yet unknown to the 
Chinese barber. It is but rarely, therefore, that 
a foreigner calls in the aid of native skill. Only, 
indeed, when he assumes the garb of the country, 
and goes into the interior, does he find it neces- 
sary. This, indeed, forms the coup de grace to 
the foreigner’s metamorphosis. The “tail” fast. 
ened on to the back hair deceives even the prac« 
ticed eye of the native, and, as Mr. Fortune has 
Sorty observed, ‘‘ even the dogs cease. to notica 
im.” 

In China no tonsorial art is required for the 
women’s hair. They are invariably their own 
hair-dressers, and with their own nimble fingers 
give shape and substance to the ‘‘ butterfly wings” 
and ‘‘tea-pot” embellishments which form to 
European eyes so striking a feature of the female 
coiffure in China. 

My sketch of the barber and the peculiarities 
of his professional career would hardly be com- 
plete without some mention of his humble co- 
worker, ‘‘ the collector of refuse hair,” who rep- 
resents a very numerous class in China, who 
occupy about the same round of the social lad- 
der as the chiffonniers of Paris and the rag and 
bone pickers of Paddington, only much more nu- 
merous, and, if the truth could be ascertained, 
much more miserable than they. Yet even the 
poor, abject picker up of refuse hair is not with- 
out interest to his fellow-mortals. Indeed, to 
many he is possessed ofa very considerable inter- 
est. He, too, ‘‘has his friend at court,” though 
dressed in uncouth garb, as befits his rank and 
station as court head-dresser. Even he may as- 
pire to the dignity of hair-collector to the chief 
barber and tail-maker extraordinary to his Ef- 
fulgent Majesty Ho-Ki-Po-Ki-Win-Ki-Wum, 
Emperor of all the Chinas. Through the in- 
strumentality of the hair-worker and the maker 
of mustaches the contents of the ample wicker 
basket which he carries so gracefully at his back 
—the product of many a weary round and of 
many a long and painful search in remote and 
unsavory corners—have been introduced to bet- 
ter society, and after undergoing the combings, 
pickings and sortings, and various manipulations 
only possible at the hands of the painstaking and 
plodding Chinese, and after being exhibited in 
various shop windows for the admiration of the 
whole populace, will doubtless at last hang pic- 
turesquely from some Celestial’s head. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Canpacr.—Cabbages, to boil, should be cut into 
pieces about as large as a very small tea-cup (the flavor 
is much finer than when boiled whole, and they do not 
take so long to cook when cut up); cut again before 
dishing, and add a small piece of butter and salt. 

Poultry that has been kept too long, and has an un- 
pleasant smell, can be made fresh and good by putting 
powdered charcoal in a cloth, tying it up, and placing 
it inside the fowl for about two hours before cooking. 
If the cloth absorbs it readily, remove it, and put a 
fresh piece, with more charcoal in it, in the fowl. 
When the weather is warm, and poultry likely to spoil, 
as soon as the animal heat has left the fowl sprinkle 
powdered charcoal over it, to prevent its becoming 
tainted. 

Cucumbers make a nice relish if sliced the long way, 
and fried as you do squash or egg-plant. 

Limes are a most delicious preserve. They can be 
found at the confectioner’s. They are generally in 
market during the summer. Lay them in salt and wa- 
ter strong enough to bear an egg, closely covering them 
until the warm weather is over. Cut them enough to 
get out all the seeds, and place in cold water for one 
day, changing the water often so as to remove all the 
salt. Boil in water (in which soda has been added in 
the proportion of one tea-spoonful to six quarts of 
water) till tender enough to put a straw through; then 
soak again in cold water one day, changing the water 
often. To each pound of fruit allow two and a half 
pounds of white sugar and three pints of water. Boil 
the sirup fifteen minutes, put the fruit in, cook five 
minutes, remove, put in jars; let the sirup cook fifteen 
minutes longer. They will keep any number of years. 
They may be purchased by the hundred. Four pounds 
in weight is about equal to two hundred limes. 

Mixep Preservrs.—Take equal quantities of peach- 
es, apples, pears, and quinces, that have been pared, 
cored, and quartered, or, what is better, cut fine. To 
every six pounds of fruit allow one pint of water. Let 
them cook thoroughly, but not burn. Take ont and 
mash well together. Clean the kettle, and put them 
back with half or three-quarters their weight in sugar, 
and let them cook very slowly two hours. 

A coop Reorrs ror Ygast.—For a small family take 
one ounce of dried hops and two quarts of water. Boil 
them fifteen minutes; add one quart of cold water, and 
let it boil for a few minutes; strain, and add half a 
pound of flour—putting the latter into a basin, and 
pouring on the water slowly to prevent its getting 
lumpy—one-quarter pound of brown sugar, one hand- 
ful of fine salt. Let it stand three days, stirring it oc- 

casionally. Little bubbles will soon rise in it. When 
it ferments well, add six potatoes, which have been 
boiled, mashed, and run through a colander, making 
them as smooth as possible. This yeast will keep a 
long while, and has the advantage of not taking any 
yeast to start it with. It rises so quickly that a less 
quantity of it must be put in than of ordinary yeast. 

Brown Soar.—The common brown soap is the very 
best thing with which to stop a mouse or rat hole. If 
you puta piece of wood in, or fill up with plaster, in a 
short time it is all out again. But soap they abhor, 
and if a piece is wedged in they will never trouble that 
place again. 

Grarton Cake (cheap and good).—One pint of flour, 
one-half pint of sugar, one table-spoonful of butter, 
one egg, two table-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
of soda. Make a batter with the milk, having it quite 
thin. Bake at once. 
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A RAID ON THE PANTRY. 


HIS small foraging party is likely to make a 
successful raid, and secure a fuir share of 
plnnder. ‘The little fellow, propped up by his 
elder sister’s hands, has just come in sight of the 
promised land where the jam-pots lie, and the 
jubilant gleam of his face announces his delight as 
he telegraphs the discovery to his sister. The 
bold raiders seem as fearless of interruption and 
its consequences as does the white cat that is 
dozing in the corner. Indeed, such an inter- 
ruption at the critical moment which the artist 
has depicted would probably result in bringing 
down both children and shelves, and would cause 
more damage among both sweetmeats and crock- 
ery than is likely to follow in the train of the 
juvenile pilferers. And as all faults pas at 
least part of their punishment within themselves, 
we may be sure that our young friends will not, 
in any case, escape scot-free, but will be pursued 
by an uneasy conscience, if not by indigestion, 
which will make them rue their raid on the pantry. 





OPAL, TURQUOISE, AMBER, 
AND JET. 


MONG the substances belonging to the min- 
eral kingdom known as precious stones, few 
have ‘been held in greater estimation than the 
Opal. So much ‘has this been the case that the 


’ epithet ‘* precious” is used to designate the rarer 
’ kinds of this stone, there being several varieties. 


The opal is hydrated silica, and less hard even 
than the amethyst. 

It is termed ‘* peederos” by the Greeks, and in 
Orphic poems is said to imitate the complexion 
of a lovely youth.’ Pliny says, ‘‘ Of all precious 
stones it is opal that presents the greatest diffi- 
culties of description, it displaying at once the 
piercing fire of carbunculus, the purple brilliancy 
of amethystos, and the sea green of smaragdus, 
the whole blended together and refulgent with a 
brightness that is quite incredible.” 

This display of tints is owing to numerous mi- 
nute and irregular fissures that traverse the stone 
in ‘a certain direction, containing lamine of air, 
that reflect rays of different intensity and various 
colors. But its structure causes it to be so fragile 
that an opal set in a ring has been known to split 
by holding the ‘hand too close to the fire on a 
frosty day. It is‘also subject to deterioration ; 
for if the fissures upon which its iridescence de- 
pends become choked up by dust-or grease, its 
value is gone. The only way of-restoring its 
beauty is by subjecting it to a certain amount of 
heat—a hazardous experiment with so brittle a 
stone. : 

Like most other gems known to the ancients, 
opals were originally imported from India; ‘but 
they are now found extensively in Hungary, 
Mexico, Honduras, and other places. The finest 
and largest are discovered imbedded in porphy- 
ry, in the mines of Czernovitza, in Hungary. 
The largest opal known to the ancients was in 
the ring of Nonius, on account of which its pos- 
sessor was proscribed by Mare Antony. It was 
of the size of a hazel-nut, and was valued at a 
sum equal to $100,000 of our money. When 
Nonins took to flight he carried nothing with 
him but this ring. . ‘‘ How marvelous,” adds 
Pliny, ‘* must have been the cruelty, how mar- 
velous the luxurious passion of Antonius, thus to 
proscribe a man-for the possession of a jewel! 
and no less marvelous must have been the obsti- 
nacy of Nonius, who could thus dote upon what 
had been the cause of his proscription.” ‘The 
largest opal known is ‘in the’ imperial cabinet at 


Vienna; for this gem $250,000 have been offered “| : 
and refused, The most beautiful was in posses-- 
sion of the Empress Josephine. _ It was named ‘|’ 


the ‘* Burning of Troy,” from the numerous red 
flames playing over its surface, 

A belief in the talismanic properties of the 
opal was prevalent. ‘The ‘Turks are fully con- 
vineed that it comes from no earthly mine, but 
falls direct from heaven in the lightning. . Mar- 
bodins relates that it confers the gift of invisibil- 
itv upon the possessor, so that a thief wearing 
this gem might carry off his plunder in open day. 


The opal is incapable of being engraved as a sig-. 
net; but cabalistic rings have been preserved 


where certain signs have been. marked upon the 
opal; and one is mentioned as also having astro- 
logical figures carved upon the circle of gold. 
‘The opal is never cut in facets, but always en 
cabochon. ‘The polishing is a work of time and 
care, on account of the soft nature of the stone. 
So delicately has it to be handled that even the 


emery powder employed thust bé adou¢ie—naine- | 


ly, the emery which has been already used in 
polishing other gems, and thus deprived of its 
asperities. ; 

Another opaque precious stone, also only used 
cut spherically, is the Turquoise. ‘The real tur- 
quoise, called de la vieille roche, was originally 
found almost exclusively in Persia, and the Greeks 
only became acquainted with it through the spoils 
brought home after the Macedonian campaign, 
when goblets and dishes were exhibited, as well 


as armor, profusely decorated with’ this gem.- 


The finest specimens were found in a mountain 


called Firuz-cos, about three, days’ journey from’ 
vs J a 


the Caspian Sea. ‘The produce of this mine was 
claimed exclusively-by the Shah; and though 
many of these turquoises found their way into 
the market, it was only through the embezzle- 
ment of the miners and directors, Chardin men- 
tions that when he visited the royal treasury at 
Ispahan he saw stones in the rough piled high, 
like heaps of grain, in the chambers, while leath- 
er bags were filled with those already polished, 
to the weight of forty or fifty pounds each. 

It is an interesting fact that, on the conqnest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, images were found 
among the Aztecs inlaid with turquoises in a 
manner precisely similar to that practiced by the 
Persians. Longolins mentions an Aztec mask 








shown to him by Grimvaldas, the envoy of Charles 
the Fifth to the Pope, the features ‘of which were 
represented by turquoise, emerald, and green and 
red jasper, upon a ground of wood; the eves 
were of red amber. © ‘The most singular thing is, 
that the mine from which these stones were tak- 
en was never discovered by the Spaniards, nor 
has the locality even yet been ascertained.. ‘The 
finest turquoises are still obtained from Nishapur ; 
they are carried by ‘T'artar and Persian merchants 
to the great fair of Nishni-Novgorod. ‘They 
are also procured from Wady Maghara, in Ara- 
bia Petrea. Others have lately been obtained 
from a stratum of sandstone rock at the foot of 
Monnt Sinai; but these: though at first of a re- 
<7 rich azure, are liable to change and 
ade. ; 

The Oriental turquoise (de la vieille roche) is 
a phosphate and a hydrate of alumina colored 
by copper. . But there i a substance termed the 
Occidental turquoise, that is only petrified bone, 





He then proceeds to relate the manner in which 
he became possessed of this ring. A neighbor, 
who-had been in the habit of wearing a turquoise 
ring of great beauty, died. His property was 
put up for sale, and the elder De'Boot purchased 
this ring and presented it to his son. ‘To the 
great disappointment of the latter, however, the 
gem had become pale and faded; so much so 
that, as he expresses it, he thought it scorn to 
wear so unsightly a gem, and took it to an en- 
graver to have his coat of arms cut upon ‘it. 
This done, he wore the turquoise ring as a sig- 
net. What was his surprise to find the stone 
gradually recovering its color, and that at the 
end of the month its azure hue was restored. 
But the wonder did not cease here: De Boot was 
traveling home to Bohemia from Padua, where 
he had been to take his doctor’s degree, when, 
in the dark, his horse stumbled, and fell with his 
rider from a bank on to a road ten feet below. 
Neither horse nor rider was the worse, but when 
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"A RAID-ON THE PANTRY, 


colored: by: copper oxide or. phosphate, of iron. 
This, when first found, generally presents ‘a mot- 
‘tled appearance; but by-the applitation’ of heat 
the color is diffused evenly throughout the sur- 
face.. It is this Occidental turquoise that is most 
frequently used for carving in cameo, or cavo, on 
account of its greater softness. 

The turquoise in medieval times was supposed 
to be endowed with many wonderful properties. 
Boetius de Boot relates a number of sufficiently 
marvelous stories respecting this stone as com- 
ing within his own experience. . ‘‘’The turquoise 
is believed to strengthen the sight and spirits of 
the wearer,” he says; ‘‘ but its. chief commen- 
dation is its protective influence against falls, 
which, as every body is assured, it takes upon it- 
self, so that the wearer escapés all hurt—a prop- 
erty beyond the scope of reason. I can solemn- 
ly affirm that I always wear one in a ring, the 
nature of which I can never sufficiently admire.” 





De Boot washed his hands the following morning 


he perceived that the turquoise was split in. two. 
He had .the larger ‘half reset, and continued to 
wear. it; when again‘ he met with an accident 


‘which was like to have caused him a broken bone, 


and again the turquoise took the fracture upon 
itself, and had to be reset once more. After’such 
proof who could doubt? 


‘ The turquoise has always been a favorite gem: 


for the betrothal ring, the fashion having had its 
origin in the belief that the permanence of its hue 
would depend upon the constancy of the donor. 
Of all the gem-like substances used for person- 
al adornment, Amber is of the highest antiquity. 
It is. mentioned by Homer, and is found intro- 
duced in the most ancient specimens of Etruscan 
jewelry. In the collection of the Prince of 
Canino was a necklace of choice Etruscan work- 
manship, having pendants in the form of scarabei 
of alternate sardonyx and amber. The Greeks 





termed amber election, from Elector, one of the 
names of the sun-god. Among the Romans also 
this substance was greatly prized. Pliny tells: us 
that a small figure carved in amber had been 
known to sell at a higher price than a living slave 
in vigorous health. In the time of Nero one of 
the equestrian order was sent to Germany by Ju- 
lianus, the manager of the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
in order to procure a supply of this gem. He 
succeeded so well, and brought back such vast 
quantities, that the very nets that protected the 
podium against the wild beasts, the litters upon 
which the slain gladiators were carried away, 
and all the other articles used were studded with 
amber. Sir Thomas Browne also, in his ‘ Urn 
Burial,” mentions, among the.cuntents of a Ro- 
man urn in the possession of Cardinal Farnese, 
not only jewels, but an ape in agate, and a grass- 
hopper and an elephant carved in amber. 

Great uncertainty prevailed among the ancients 
as to the nature of amber, and many were the 
legends to which this uncertainty gave rise. 
After Phaeton had been struck by lightning, his 
sisters, we are told, were changed ‘to’ poplars, 
which every day shed their tears upon the banks 
of the Eridanus, and to these tears-was given the 
name electron. Nicias says that it is a liquid pro- 
duced by the rays of the sun; that these rays, at 
the moment of the sun's setting, striking with the 
greatest force upon the surface of the soil, leave 
upon it an unctuous sweat, which jis carried off 
by the tides of the ocean, and thrown up on the 
shore of Germany. According ‘to another. gu- 
thor, there is a river ‘* béyond India,” the banks 
of which are frequented by birds called melea- 
grides; these, weeping the death of Meleager, 
allow their.tears to drop into the stream, where- 
upon they are transformed to amber.» A similar 
beliéf—that amber was produced by the tears of 
birds—prevailed among the Orientals. ‘This is 
alluded to by Moore in ‘* Lalla Rookh :” 

“Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 

That ever the sorrowing sea-birds have wept.” 

It was gradually, however, made manifest that 
amber was neither more nor less than a vegetable 
product—a kind of gum; hence it acquired the 
Name succinum, by which it is now known in 
natural history. It was found that by boiling in 
turpentine it could -be rendered plastic; and 
pieces were discovered in which insects, leaves 
of plants, and other foreign matter had become 
imbedded; proving that the amber must at one 
time have been in a liquid or semi-liquid state. 

Wherever beds of lignite occur, amber is found ; 
so that it is very generally diffused over the world. 
But the shores of the Baltic, between Memel and 
KGnigsberg, is the only district that supplies it 
in quantities. As much as four thousand pounds 
weight of amber yearly is said to be the average 
produce of that country. It is mostly found on 
the sea-shore, but in Prussia there are also mines. 
They are thus described: ‘‘ First, at the surface 
of the earth, is formed a stratum of sand. Im- 
mediately under this sand is a'bed of clay, filled 
with small flints: Under this clay is a stratum 
of black earth or turf filled with fossil wood, half 
decomposed and bituminous ; this stratum is ex- 


‘tended upon minerals, containing little metal ex- 


cept iron, which are consequently pyrites. Last- 
ly, under this bed the amber is found scattered 
about in pieces, and sometimes accumulated in 
heaps.”. It is accounted for in the following man- 
ner: - ‘‘ The oils in the woody stratum have been 
impregnated by the acid contained in'the clay 
of the upper stratum, which has descended by 
the filtration of water. This mixture of oil and 
acid has become bituminous; the most pure and 
liquid parts of this bitumen have descended on 
the mineral stratum, and in traversing. it have 
become charged with particles of iron ; ‘and the 
result of this last combination is the formation 
of the amber which is found below.” 

In Shakspeare’s time amber would seem to 
have been fashionable as an ornament, as he 
more than once alludes to it. When Petruchio 
promises to take Katherine on a:visit to her fa- 
ther, he mentions ‘‘ amber bracelets” among the 
“bravery” with which she is to be adorned. 
Among the artists of the Renaissance period it 
was chiefly used in the formation of jewel cask- 
ets, and such like elegant objects. It is: still 
much valued in the East; but the chief market 
at present is China, where it is crushed into pow- 
der, and burned asincense. Mouth-pieces for ci- 
gars, beads, and other ornaments in this material 
are, however, extensively manufactured in the 
workshops of Dantzic, Hamburg, and elsewhere. 

‘The electric properties of amber early attracted 
attention: it was also believed to be highly me- 
dicinal, and was said to have the power of de- 
tecting the presence of poison ; ‘‘ for then an ap- 
pearance like the rainbow flies to and fro in the 
vessel, attended by the crackling of flame, and 
gives warning by this. double mdication.” It is 


‘still supposed ‘to possess certain virtues. The 


wearing an amber.necklace, it is said, will keep 
off attacks of erysipelas; and it is also a preserv- 
ative against sore throat, on account of the circle 
of electricity maintained, as well as from the 
warmth of the amber. 

Jet (gagates) is.of the same nature as amber, 
and is indeed frequently found in the same beds 
of lignite. It was valued by the: ancients chiefly 


‘ for its supposed virtues: mixed with wine it was 


thought a sovereign cure for toothache. It was 
also employed in divination. If it remained un- 
consumed in the fire, the desire of the interroga- 
tor would be accomplished. ‘ 

Jet was used for ornamental purposes in Brit- 
ain even before the Roman conquest ; large rings 
of this material, that had served for bracelets and 
anklets, being frequently met with among ancient 
British remains. 'The Romans, however, soon 
learned to appreciate its sombre beauties. When 
the repairs of the Church of St. Gereon, at Co- 
logne, were going on in 1846, two stone coffins 
were disinterred, in one ef which a complete set 
of jet ornaments, supposed to have belonged to 
a priestess of Cybele, was discovered. 
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her Wall Tidy to li 
ea eo 


Turs tidy is of brown carriage leather, embroidered 
in point Russe with brown worsted, and trimmed with 
crochet gimp of gray twisted cotton, No. 20. ‘The pocket 
of the tidy serves to hold the soap, sponge, etc. ‘To 
make the tidy, first transfer the design to a piece of car- 
riage leather cut from Fig. 63, Supplement. The large 
rosettes are worked in the shape of a circle with brown 
worsted in three shades ; for the smaller rosettes use two 
shades only. For the trimming simulating a cross seam, 
work, first, a row of long slanting chain stitches, and at 

the ends of 
each stitch 
work one cross 
stitch with the 
darker. shade 
of worsted.—- 
Between the 
double lines of 
the design sew 
on the gimp, 
which is work- 
ed like that 
shown by Fig. 
8 on page 500, 
2A, Harper's Ba- 
mw zar, No. 32, 
Vol. III. After 
finishing the em- . 
broidery make the pocket, which consists of a piece 
of carriage leather eleven inches and a quarter wide 



















piece at a distance of three-quarters of an inch from 
the outer edge with a row of similar gimp, line it 
with carriage leather, and sew a row of woolen cord 
to the outer edge, by means of which the joining 
seam of the soufflets with the pocket is covered at 
‘ the same time. ‘The soufflets consist of a double 
Mustin anp Crinoxine Sxrrt. strip of carriage leather two inches wide and of a 

For pattern and description see Supplement, corresponding depth. Lay the 
No, XIL., Figs. 42 and 43. pocket piece exactly on the 

: middle of the tidy, 

and sew it on at the under edge. Lay the soufflets in 
one pleat each, so that the free edge projects an inch 
and a quarter over the pocket piece; pass 
this edge through a slit cut of the corre- 
sponding length in the tidy, and fasten it on 
the under side of the latter. .Fi- 
nally, line the tidy with carriage 
leather, and edge it with a row of 
coarse woolen cord, of which 
form one loop each at the 
four corners of the tidy 
to hang it up. This 
tidy will be found 
an excellent pro- 
tection for the wall 
above the wash- 
stand, which it 
preserves from 
splashing. 
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Embroidery 
esigns fo 
a Foundati 
for Toilette 
ushions, etc., 
Figs. 1-4. 
_ Eacu of these de-- 
signs, of which the illus- 
tration shows only one- 
fourth part, may be used in 
the manner referred to above, 
These designs may be worked 
on wash material, or on silk, cloth, 
satin, ete. The design, Fig. 1, is 
worked in point Russe, h@rring-bone, and but- 
ton-hole stitch. In working the design, Fig. 2, 
apply a part of the material for the darker parts, bor- 
der the applied part along its outer edges with sou- 
tache or silk cord, and work the point Russe embroid- 
ery with saddler’s silk. The design given by Fig. 3 
is made with an application of Swiss muslin, and 





worked in satin and ladder stitch on lace. Work Figs. 1-4.—EmpBrorpery Patterns For Mars, Trpies, Torette CusHions, ETC. 
Port Russe, APPLicaTion, CHAIN StitcH, anp Satin SritouH. 


eyelet-holes also between separate figures of thé design, 





CarriaGE LEATHER WALL TIDY TO HANG OVER THE WASH-STAND. sects eggs. In 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXL, Fig. 63. 


and five inches and three-quarters deep. Trim this _ 





as shown by the illustration. After the embroidery is 
completed, cut away the Swiss muslin, following the con- 
tour of the design figures according to the illustration. 
The design given by Fig. 4 is partly worked in applica- 
tion, and partly in soutache embroidery. Instead of sou- 
tache, cord may also be used. 





BLOOD-SUCKING BATS. 

LD authors relate terrible tales of the blood-sucking 
bats, telling us how Paraguayan plains are haunted 

by enormous creatures that attack poultry, cattle, mules, 
and horses—sitting upon the backs of their victims, and 
with their wings 
fanning them 
into insensibili- 
ty, so that, all 
unchecked, they 
slake their hor- 
rid thirst, leav- 
ing holes in the 
skins of their 
dupes which af- 
ford convenient 
places for the 
deposit of in- 





















this way the SS 
cattle introduced S 
by the first Euro- 
pean settlers were entirely destroyed. Ulloa describes 
Carthagena as having its streets after sunset covered 
with clouds of these dextrous bleeders of cattle. Az- 
zara gives them credit for preferring insect food when 
it is to be got, but confesses they exercise what old 
Weller called ‘‘a strong power of suction” vpon the 
necks, shoulders, and buttocks of domestic animals; 
while he had personal proof that they, sometimes at 
least, attacked man, four several times finding the ends 
of his toes bearing witness, in the shape of sundry small 
circular wounds, that the bats had 
visited his couch and drawn upon 
him for sustenance 
while he lay 
\ in blissful unconsciousness. Captain Stedman gives a 
VE ‘oe om Ps more circumstantial account of his experi- 
Cy Vis encein the same way. Knowing by instinct, 
he says, that the person he in- 
tends to attack is in a sound slum- 
ber, the bat generally alights near 
the feet, where, while he 
keeps fanning with his enor- 
mous wings, which keeps 
one cool, he bites a 
piece out of the tip of 
the great toe, so very 
small, indeed, 
that the head 
of a pin could 
scarcely be re- 
ceived into the 
wound, which 
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CrINOLINE SKIRT, 
For description see Supplement. 





































is consequent- 
ly not paiuful, 
Yet through 
this orifice he 
contrives to suck .he 
blood until he is 
obliged to disgorge ; 
he then begins again, 
and thus continues suckin; 
and Gisgorging till he is 
scarcely able to fly ; and the suf- 
ferer has been known to sleep 
from time to eternity. The captain 
found tobacco ashes the best remedy 
in. his own case; and after washing the blood 
from his person and hammock, found small 
heaps of congealed blood all round the place 
where he had lain, on examining which the surgeon 
calculated he had lost twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood during the night. A party of Americans going 
up the Amazon found one night’s experience of the 
bat’s blood-sucking capabilities quite as much as they 
cared to know. Orie of them awoke with a face like 
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a cotpée, his ‘hammock and the ficor beneath 
being saturated with blood, the flow of which 
was checked with great difficulty. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prus.—We fear there is not a tailor in New York 
who would be willing to send you the pattern of a 
gentleman’s suit.—Thanks for your pleasant letter, 

Wovxp-se Fasnionasie.—Make your grenadine by 
polonaise pattern sent you, or else with box-pleated 
blouse, long over-skirt, and demi-train. 

TatrmG.—We know of no other instructions in 
tatting than are contained in the Bazar, and which you 
must see if you are a constant reader. 

Mvyzrs.—Anteros was criginally supposed by the an- 
cients to be the deity who avenged slighted love. At 
a later date he was represented as the brother of Cupid, 
and constantly at war with him. 

Mas. Genzrat A. G.—The butternut jewelry illus- 
trated in our columns is not sold by any house, to our 
knowledge, but is manufactured by ingenious persons 
for their own use.—We never purchase goods on com- 
mission. 

T. O. H.—We can not undertake to recommend any 
oculist or physician. Your family physician will give 
you the names of reliable persons in the profession ; 
and all that we can advise you is to avoid quacks. 

Constaxct.—We do not think that your friends need 
despise you for earning your livelihood in any honor- 
able vocation, but are sorry that we can not assist you 
in this laudable effort. There are two or three good 
medical colleges for women in New York. The length 
of time required for graduation therein is from two to 
three years, according to the attainments possessed on 
entering. A good preliminary education is necessary. 
We do not think you would earn much money by the 
means you suggest. Why not fit yourself for a sick- 
nurse? 

Mas. 8. M. B.—For information about infant's cloth- 
ing read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 85, Vol. IV. 

Coystanor.—The apron-polonaise illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 18, Vol. IV., is not open in front of skirt. You 
can order a cut paper pattern of this. 

J. 8.—Make your gray alpaca with an apron-polo- 
naise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. 1V., and 
a single skirt. Trim with folds of the same. Your 
green poplin should have a basque and demi-train, 
with a deep flounce on the skirt, headed by bias velvet. 
Fringe edges the basque. 

Mrs. E, P. L.—Your sample of alpaca is a good 
black and of fair quality. We think the Buffalo brand 
one of the very best for service. 

E. M.—You need not send for cut paper patterns 
that are not advertised in our list. We sent you a 
close-fitting postilion-basque. Your percale over-skirt 
will look well made by the same pattern, and should 
be trimmed with pleatings of the same. 

Doza.—Make a polonaise of your new silk by pat- 
tern sent you, and put folds of the same shade on your 
skirt. The folds may be of velvet to make it richer. 

Mas. M. Smiru.—We can not send you samples of 
our cut paper patterns. If you will buy Bazar No. 
28, Vol. IV., you will find a picture of our suit fora 
girl of eight years; No. 27, Vol. IV., will show an illus- 
tration of cloak and dress for a boy of three years; 
and No. 29, Vol. IV., a suit for a boy of six. 

Karte P.—No. 17, Vol. IIl., contains a pattern for 
gentleman’s slipper, to be worked on canvas. 

Wotverinr.—Flat buttons of Roman gold are most 
worn as shirt studs by gentlemen. We do not believe 
there will be a change soon. 

Katiz.—Point appliqué is pronounced as if the last 
word were written appli-kay, with an accent on the 
last syllable. 

Mrs. A. C. H.—Your sample is very fair silk for $2 a 
yard. 





Ye pimpled, blotched, and ulcerated victims 
of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean 
persons into the company of better men, take 
Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA, and purge out the foul 
corruption from your blood. Restore your health, 
and you will not only enjoy life better, but make 
your company more tolerable to those who must 
keep it.—[Com.] 





Tue State Assayer of Massachusetts (A. A. 
Hayes, M.D.), having made an analysis of Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, reports it the 
best preparation for promoting healthy excre- 
tions of the scalp, increasing the growth and re- 
storing the color of the hair.—[ Com. ] 





Arter Sea Batuine use Burnett's Kalliston to re- 
lieve the disagreeable action of salt water.—[Com.] 








Copyine meg ef the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplenient with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rT MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 




















C, It has the deli ae and roontoe 
fracrance of genuine ina 
[G4 Cologne Water, and ~ 







dy or 
ticman. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, ~ 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fif 
retail readily for Ten Dollars ) ty Cents that 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


EMLO'S Modern Watch Re r's Guide. . Pri 
K $125. A. Wiittame & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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MAYHON, DALY, & 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
FPANGY DRY GOODS, : 
' 76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
2 ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 












and ppp 
bilious complaint 

assimilates with th 
tion and biliousness, 
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Don’t Follow Blind Guides. 


The sick never lack advisers. Every friend has some new remedy to pro- 
pose. The result is that the stomach of many an invalid is converted into a 
sort of medicinal cess-pool, in which powerf 


drugs are continually seethin 


The effect of this experimental treatment in dyspepsia an 
8 is frightful. The simpler the medicine, the more readily it 
e animal 


fluids; and of all preparations in use for indiges- 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


prepared after Nature’s formula, and absolutely identical with the waters of 
the famous German Spa, is indisputably the best. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





PEHRSr AN The bloom of early womanhood is preserved andits attractive beauty 
heightened, by using DEVERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY. Itis the product of 


Prof. DeVeRNa’s laboratory after lengthened and costly experiments, 

and itis confidently offered as mosmepeahty the best face preparation. 

Freckles, Moth, Patches, Tan, and all impurities of the skin are at 
= once removed by its application. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores. 





TRADE-MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 


Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
\ BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
\ ERY CO., upon their 
\ Patented Knitting Looms, 
\ being superior to flan- 
\ nel, much lighter, perfect 
\\ in shape, ana will not 
s) Shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 


FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
oods made in this country, and fi equal to the best 
and-loom imported goods, and ab greatly reduced 


prices. 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & COS, 47 & 49 White St.,'N- ¥. 
OMPLEXIONS 
Cleansed and purified, and 
FRECKLES PERMANEN' TLY REMOVED, 


by using 
DE VERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY, 
purely innocent vegetable compound. 
Every bottle prepared under the personal supervision 
of the eminent Perfumer, De Verna, 
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Depot, 37 John St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
8.9 in unoccupied territory. 
pos gor particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
M py Cleveland, 0.; St. louis, 
afin ae  Phitadelphia Pa’: Bos. 





: ton,Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 

Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0:; Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Mem his,Tenn.; Chicago, Nit; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
38 








aa ae 
to life and property. 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by 





Try samples of our great &-page 
$1 00, illustrated weekly—30 yeata en. 
tablished. Fine steel en; vings free to 
subscribers. Agents make $5 a day. 


Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


G — HORACE WATERS, 
A : reat Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, and 
Onxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 








Rawo.ue’s Tortet Giyorrme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimple chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.zz, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


gO 50 ‘A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies, Secure Circular and 
8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Samples, free. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


—— 


THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For suniiing Perfumes on the hand- 
nent in apartments, sick-rooms, 
Coy &C. 


Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey sSt., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &e., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 











HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 


From .AuG. 21 TO SEPT. 30. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1871. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 21st of Au- 
gust to the 30th of September, after which our 
terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ 
“ $1000 “ 33+ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


The Special List will be furnished to- Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No, 8 to 100 inclusive, 





FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemMBRoKkE 
Fetripce. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00. 











This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harper's 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plans: 


Railroad Map of Europe, 25 by 22 inches (in cover- 
pocket).—London, 35 by 27 inches (in cover-pocket). 
—Atlantic Routes.—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 
Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 
burgh.— Glasgow.— Environs of London.— Great 
Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales.—Paris. 
—Versailles. — Marseilles. — Nice. — Metz. — Stras- 
bourg.— Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kin Garden, near 
Potsdam.—Hamburg.—-Dresden.—Prague.—Vienna. 
—Pesth and Ofen.— Trieste.— Venice.— Veroua.— 
Milan.— etn G Turin. — Genoa. — Florence. —* 
Plan of the Uffizi Gallery.— Pisa.—Rome.—Roman 
Forum.—Ancient Rome.—Palace of the Vatican.— 
Naples.—Museo Nationale.—Pompeii.—Palermo.— 
Egypt and Northern Nubia.—Cairo.—Thebes.—Pal- 
estine.—Jerusalem.—Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Islands.— 
Switzerland.—Munich.—Augsburg.— Nuremburg.— 
Carlsruhe.—Frankfort.—Cologne.— St. Petersburg. 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra. 





Pus.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





oe ee & — will send S ogg tore 
ma: tage prepai an: rt t nit 
States, a venciot of $5 00. 5238 


THEA-NECTAR 
ad IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale-whole- 
- sale only bythe Great Atian- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurehSt.,N.¥. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 














10 A DAY with Steneil Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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Yur DEPARTMENT. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
will, on Monday, September 4, 
Open on BROADWAY and TENTH ST. SECTION 
an IMMENSE STOCK of 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND 
. VELVETEENS, 
PURCHASED IN EUROPE 
under most 
FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, 
to which they request special attention. 


Also, 
A FULL ASSORTMENT 
of 
RICH COLORED GENOA VELVETS, 
ordered specially for 
Jewel Cases and Photograph Frames, 
offering an 
UNUSUAL DISPLAY 
of the 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST SHADES OF COLOR, 
to which the attention of MILLINERS and 
DRESSMAKERS is requested. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW. 


Orders by Mail promptly executed. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York, 
have made their first 
FALL RETAIL OPENING 





of 
RICH PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS; 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS; 
TfISH POPLINS; 
* CACHIMIR SICILIENNE,” 

The latest Novelty for Over-Dresses ; 
TRIMMING AND CLOAKING VELVETS, 
RIBBON VELVETS, VELVETEENS, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DRESS GOODS; 
* ROBES DE CHAMBRE ;” 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND DOMESTIC PRINTS; 
RICH LACES; 

COLORED SILK GUIPURE TRIMMINGS; 
PARIS AND HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES; 
MOURNING GOODS, 

A full and complete stock; 

15 CASES of new and desirable patterns in 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
LONG AND SQUARE WOOL SHAWLS, 
of every description. 
FURNISHING GOODS 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


Fall and Winter Hosiery, Gloves, Family and House- 
hold Linens, Cloths, Cassimeres, and 
loakings. 
WHITE GOODS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., &c. 

The above forming the finest collection of RICH 
GOODS, containing all the LATEST NOVELTIES in- 
troduced in the European Markets this season, and 
a with great care for FIRST-CLASS RETAIL 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


OOLEYS 


YEAST 4 
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Is now regarded as the STANDARD BAKING POW. 
DER, and the best article prepared for making light, 
wholesome and delicious BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
BREAD, GRIDDLE and other CAKES, &c., &c. 
Itis infallible, and always ready for immediate 
t YEAST POWDER for useon long SEA 
GES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 


It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 


by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 

, DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
‘WHOLESALE DEPOT, 

69 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the a A aaa 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. 
send for Price-List, and Cla form will 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RELIANCE WRINGER, 
PERFECTED 1871. 

Moulton Rolls, 

Most Durable; 


Easiest Work- 
ing; 









Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥.,and PROV., R.I. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 1'u% NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGERTHKR BELNG PRINTED ON 
KAO SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 








blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... o 3 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... s 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE ee OED. cosas 34 
“oe 





T «a 
ae erneaeening SACQUE WALKING a 


ee ec erccecccccccescccccceccccescccesecs 50 


Vol. 1V. 

ht geo HOUSE DRESS........... S 9 
LADY'S GORED WRA Me adaacuecnacadees = Ss 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ on 

PRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... +e 
POSTILION -BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... * 2 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT....... ose 8 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT................6 * @ 
MISS'’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 a 

£0 1D YVORES OIG) 2006. ccccedsdvisctccedencse 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
GOES OW). 006. castregseues Pere ree Tere bade) 

BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 

BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) “ 31 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)...........scseeseeee be 


INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke - Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)... ** 35 
MARGUERITE WALKING SUIT............ “ 87 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 









SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 


struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
ar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 
i Sewing Machine Co., 
— 623 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Socorr’s book on ‘FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 













One package of Prof. Leos’ 
MAGIC COMPOUND 
§ will instantly curl the straightest 


hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 


on ney — a in wee case, or eney ‘and- 
ice 25 cents a package. or three for 
Onr answer = 50 cents. Address rol poling Mass. 





it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
stuners and remunerative to €inb copaningee 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 
J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


For first-class Pian nt on trial—No Ag’ts, 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 








$290 









and all who contemplate 


B U l L D E RS ee. supplied with de- 


scriptive circular of ‘ Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


UNPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 

Agents to sell Pictures every where. One Agent 

has retailed over 9500 at 75 cents. Address, with stamp, 
WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 














per & Brethers, 831 Pearl St., New York. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
TIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eant Lytron. 12mo, Cloth, Illumin- 
ated, $1 50, 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorv Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Groretana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 

ith Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY; a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax,Gentleman.” With illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of German Conversation: to succeed ‘* The Ger- 
man Course." By Ggo. F. Comrorr, A.M., Author 
of “A German Course,” “A German Reader,” &e. 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrzr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. a 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. Thé His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Assorr, Author of ‘The 
History o Po Bonaparte,” “The Fretich 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8yo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ig 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. ‘The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpotru. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Versio -¥ Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsroxe Frr- 
river, With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


LYELIW’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuarues Lyett, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. ith more than 600 
Tilustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionarn J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. By Jacos Ansort, 
Copiously Illustrated. 
HEAT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
LIGHT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Fresh. Novels, 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTIIERS, New Yor. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wiiuram Brack, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?” “‘Kilmeny,” ‘In 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of *‘ John 
Halifax :” 
OLIVE. —OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA’S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuar.es Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘‘ Hard Cash,” ** White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. “By Cuar_es Gipson, Au- 
thor of ‘Robin Gray.” 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
ife. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwe.u, Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





WON--NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pous.isuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MUHLBACH’S BERNTHAL. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE. By the Author of “Guy Living- 
stone.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHESTERFIELD'S WORKS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


BULWER'S RIENZI. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLA ND, Vol. IV. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. pa 


BEECHER'S DOMESTIC RECEIPT- BOOK. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. us 


BEECHER'S PHYSIOLOGY AND CALISTHENICS. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


ARTHUR'S TONGUE OF FIRE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fiorexce Mar- 
RyaT. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


READE'S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. &vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. ~ 
MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. 


By W. Brack. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. : 





ee Harerr & Brotuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


SS ANNE. 
Maree ry eo 


The great design of Harper’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not & Magazine that is Pg which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. . There is not, confeseedly, a more 
— Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
st 


At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of out apesines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Jrav- 
eler, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on Eye affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by ne | American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 


New Subscribers will he supplied with the Werxiy 
from No. 766 [for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
Onr Dottar. 

Haxper’s WEEKLY contains ONE-THIRD more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanreer’s Macaztnz, One Year......$4 00 
Haxper’s Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Werk ty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quare 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne IN Harper's Periopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















FACETIZA. 
A laine of the high man 
of “ducks.” He says his =f 
wife recently paid for'three — 
Sa a auik Sade, ond = 
a duck of a parasol. 


—_———— 
New Saurt. —Mre. Par- 
declares if she 


as been ited, 
clear that he ix a “‘story- 
Tell-er.” 

—_ pa 

A Bese a nya wal 
sents you opefu a 
watel’ oto. time when he 
stands in far greater need of 
—a chain! 


—_—_——_»-— ——— 
Tur Farr or Frowzrs— 
To be blowed. 


id he. 

‘* Why, then, did you not give us notice ?” asked the 
travelers. 

Well,” responded the rustic, “there are so many 
pee notions nowadays, i thought you was go- 


ing by 8 
A pap Tare ror SMaLt TRADESMEN TO BE OUT OF— 
Temper. 
THE HEAT. 


The wpremient are all hissing hot, the sky above is 
razen, 

And every head’s as good as dead the sun can set its 
ra on. 

The lean, lank-logking skeletens go stalking-pale and 


joomy ; 

The tht, tikke. red-hot frying-pans, send hotter fancies 
through me. 

I wake from dreams of polar ice on which I’ve been a 


slider, 
Like fishes dreaming of the sea and waking in the 
spider. a 


An editor who doesn’t know much about err 4 
suggests that for garden-making a cast iron back wit 
a hinge in it would be an improvement on the spinal 
column now in use, gs 


Why is it vulgar to use a wooden platter for the 

loaf ?—Why, of course, because it is so under-bred. 
-_——~>—— 

The following is the conclusion of an epitaph on a 
tombstone: ‘She lived a life of virtue and died of the 
cholera —s caused by eating green fruit in the 
fult hope ofa blessed immortality, at the early age of 
twenty-one years, seven months, and sixteen days. 
Reader, go thou and do likewise.” 


Evperty Bee. “Oh, that’s Mrs, Wellesley de Crespi; 

Otp Beau. “She was a Miss Chichester de Ponsonby 

BrRenLy Betuz. “Ah !—one of the Berkshire Welloug: 
LD 











[SepremBer 23, 1871. 
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HIGHLY INTERESTING! 


eAu. “‘ No, no, my dear 


COMING CENTENARIES. 
Arrangements are in progress for celebrating with 
becoming splendor, within the next few years or 60, 
the following important centenaries: 
hi t f the benefactor to his race who 





ie Vy 0 
first compounded anise. 
The centenary of the friend to humanity who in- 
vented the game of croquet. 
The bicent inent philanthropist who 


'y of the 
introduced the umbrella into this damp country. 

The tercentenary of the distinguished poet to whom 
a long posterity is indebted for most of its nursery 
rhymes. The arrangements for this commemoration 
are in the hands of a children’s committee, aided by a 
‘* mothers’ meeting.”  . 

The centenary of the great confectioner who made 
the first ice. 

The centenary of the mechanician, of world-wide 
fame, who invented perambulators. The Associated 
Nurse-maids of the United States have already formed 
an influential committee. 

The bicentenary of Robinson Crusoe. ‘ 

The centenary of that brave woman who had the 
courage to defy custom, prejudice, the usages of s0- 
ciety, the reproaches of her sex, and the opposition of 
monthly nurses, and exhibit her baby without a cap. 

(N.B.—Many years’ notice will be given of the cele- 
bration of our own centenary.) 





——o—_—— 
Eariy Pzart—A baby’s tooth. 


—_—_—_—_ 

A country paper-tells this story of a new boy in one 
of the Sunday-schools: “‘The precocious youth was 
asked who made the beantiful hills about them, and re- 

lied that he did not know, as his parents only moved 
nto town the day before.” 


——_ 

A Pretty Hoop—Childhood. 
——_a——_—— 

A Mors Exrenstve Hoop—Womanhood. 


The “Origin of S hes” may often be traced to 
the “ Veuve Clicquét.” 
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WHISKERANDOS AND TILBURINA. 


Cousin Guy AND Mary arg Looxinc very Inno¢ent, AND SITTING VERY FAR APART, WHEN EMILY COMES INTO THE RooM. But | 


How comes Guy To HAVE AN Ear-RING HANGING TO HIS WHISKER? 





y Brown, is it? Et—who was she?” 
ones.”” ; 
by Digby Rigby de Ponsonby Joneses, I suppose?” 
Lady! One of the Cholmondeley Chorley Hawley Crawley de Poasceby Joneses, you know.” 
Etperty Bette, “ You don’t say so, Major!” 


A FEW PLAIN FACTS. 


Man’s a fool! 

When it’s hot he wants it cool; 
When it’s cold he wants it hot: 
Ne’er contented with his lot. 


When it’s dry, 

He for showers is sure to sigh; 
When—to meet his wish—it rains, 
Of the wet the fool complains. 


Hot. or.cold, or dry or wet, 
Nothing snits that he can get: 
I consider, as a rule, 

Man’s a fool! 


es ‘ 
A Curz ror Dissreation—Stay-at-homeopathy. 


———_—_—— 
At a certain hotel in Qhio a Jarge mirror is placed 
at the entrance of the. dining-hall, which is so con- 
structed that you see yourself a thin, cadaverous, 
hungry person ; but wheh you come out from the table 
and loo! jin in the glass, your body is distended in 
the extremity of corpulency. 
— oO 
How 10 cet A Roarine TrapE—Buy a menagerie. 


_—_ 

Of eighty-three ladies who left.a popular place of 

amusement one day lately only nine came out of the 

door looking in the direction they meant to pursue; 

the rest took half a dozen paces while they were look- 

ing the contrary. way. . A. person paid to take notes so 
reported, and a heavy wager was won on it. 


Wavxine-Sticks—Promenading swells. 
ed 


TRYING. 

A gentleman having sent his man-servant to buy 
some lucifer-matches, said to him when he came back, 
4 John, they are better than the last, which 
were good for nothing.” 

**Oh, these are excellent,” replied John; ‘I have 


>> 





ussion 
8 ranches of the 
pool wherewith ladies 


may specify snc! 
as the following as being 
paige J ; ‘eminent- 
ly suitable for feminine 
harangues : 

The science of obtaining 
a whole season’s dinner in- 
vitations,’ and giving only 
one and early “ evenings 
in e: 


The science of remaining 
- in town-half through the 
summer without. ever los- 
ig caste among your fash- 
ionable friends through not - 
being seen. at. fashionable 
watering-places. 

The science of so hedg- 
ing your bets at the ‘races 
that you stand to win suf- 
ficient gloves to last you the 
whole season, and perhaps 
even to serve you for your 
next winter’s campaign. 

The science of inviting 
your second-best acquaint- 
ances to your second dance 
or dinner in such a wa: 
that they are not at all of 
— ya zoe end omit- 

ng to ude them: With 
your first-rate frie 


for being far more worthy 
of it than you really are. 

The science of so clever- 
ly timing the arrival of your 
hack at a‘‘swell” party that 
you appear to have come 
thither. in the simulta- 
neously arriving private 
brougham. 

The science of procurin 
from mysteriously gif 
people all kinds of concert, 
opera, and picture-show ad- 
missions as often as you 
want them. 

The science of furbishing 
and Sefoancing your girls 
last season’s ball dresses so 
that the sharpest eyed and 
tongued of your feminine 
acquaintances fail to notice 
the economy, and publish their diverting comments 
on the fact. 

. The science of persuading a cross husband to dine 
upon cold mutton, and confess that he enjoys it. 

Thescience of exalting yourself in fashionable esteem 
by somehow getting on such footing with some tre- 
mendous swell as enables you to greet him with a 
“* How d’ ye do?” whenever you may meet him. 

The science of re-serving half the made dishes and 
sweets of your Wednesday's grand dinner in order to 
do duty at your Friday’s family feed. 

The science of procaine. opera ‘‘ stars” of the first 
magnitude to shine upon the eres at your soirées 
musicales without having to pa them any thing more 
than a few compliments for their valuable aid. 

The science, without seeming to sponge upon your 
friends, of getting carriages and footmen placed at 
your command whenever you require them. 

The science of entrapping all the “lions” of. the 
season to come and roar their loudest at your small 
and early evenings without A Ate having the expense 
of entertainimg them at feeding-time. ° pea 


—_———~»— 
How To Overcome your Sorrows —Strike one of 
your own sighs. i 





A paper says that a team of horses, becoming fright- 
ened at the elevated railroad, ran away, and a police- 
man endeavored tostop them. The coach was broken, 
one horse nearly killed, and the officer badly hurt, 
**but the elevated railroad was uninjured.” 


—_—>——- 

Henry IV. of France being told by his gardener that 
there were several spots at Fontainebleau in which no 
vegetable would grow, requestéd him to transplant a 

of attorneys, for they would flourish any where. 


—_—_—_——— 
PROVERBIAL PHOOLOSOPHY. 
* A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but Caleb was a 
still Balderstone. 
“It’s a poor heart that never rejoices,” but there’s a 
rich Heart Amid Loathin’. 
“Mind your P’s and Q’s,” but remember I’ve-an-O. 
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° THE FAG-END OF A QUARREL. : 
Stern Parient. “ Leave off that Noise Directly, Jack, you Naughty Boy! 

It’s all-over now, and’ Bertha’s left off Cryin n Minutes.” 
‘ack. “ B-B-Bertha degan Crying before 


these 
did! Boo hoo!” 








